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The ; 
Magic ; 
Transformation : 


From the Cotton-bloom to the 
beautiful Horrockses’ products. 


HE spinning of cotton and the 

weaving of cloth are exceedingly 
practical industries — but there is a 
wealth of magic behind both of them. 
To weave the soft, snowy Horrockses’ Long- 
cloth from the cotton which flowers in distant 
fields covers a romance of {30 years’ crafts 


manship. 
J 


Insist on seeing the name on the selvedge. 
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WY id the fish, 
( J dear.” 


If your grocer does not stock, kindly send 

his name and address on a postcard. 

ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“ Skippers”’ 





|. TRAPPED ??? 


T’S hard to say where to lunch” 


\ The old Skipper stepped on to the roadside and held up 
4 “ You did give me a start,’ 


of fe J f\ Ce ‘| 
7 | / ; 
b/ 4 his hand smilingly. 
4a) rider, ‘‘I thought it was a trap.” 


”’ said the Skipper, smiling. 
your wife packed two tins of ‘SKIPPERS’ 
Have your lunch by the roadside. 

>f and a freshly opened tin of ‘SKIPPERS’ 

Don't waste the Oil ; 

and it is a valuable 


The motor-cyclist would now no more think of going 
without a tin of “SKIPPERS’’than he would start without his licence, 


are Brisling with good points. 


growled the motor-cyclist, 


‘with’ Hotels so expensive.” 


said the 
just reading your 
" Did you forget that 
in your kit 

Brown bread and butter, 
are hard to beat 
that will go splendidly with 
food when butter 


‘I was 


Is so 


out 





-there’s always 
~, 93 


“Skippers 


Keep smiling 
































3 Grades of Quality 
in Ladies’ Footwear are 


made by the Makers of 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies sodium for Cents. 
atterns and Prices on Ad 
s A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. LY.), ‘Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and if for G 














NORVIC || 


THE SHOE DE LUXE 


Ist Quality, *‘ NORVIC’ 50/- 
2nd Quality, ‘DIPLOMA’ 37/6 
3rd Quality, * MASCOT" 30/- 
















Also in 
Box Calf 


28/6 








Mascot Quality 
Glace Kid, 


30/- 











Name of Nearest Agent post Sree 
NOR VIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 























DONT HESITATE! 


= The Homestead” 


nadon and District E 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY CO.'S 
OFFICIAL RESIDENTIAL GUIDE 


Beautifully /llustrated 
Full of | seful and Valuable [nformation 


Price 3d. 
Can be obtained at any Great Central Agency ; 
the Book saint. Maryleb ne Station ; or by post 
from the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity 
Dept., Great Central Rai y, Maryl 
tation, London, N.W.1 | 
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A BIRD IN THE HAND 
Likewise, a tin of FLUXITE is 
worth a Plumber and his mate. 





FLUXITE 


enables you to do every soldering job your- 
self in less time than it takes to remember 
where you can find a Plumber. Leaking 
pipes, damaged kitchen utensils, tools, can 
be mended and made as good as new in the 
twinkle of an eye and at next-to-nothing cost. 


Mechanics will have FLUXITE because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little FLUXITE Soldering Set. It is 
perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell 
FLUXITE in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY 











The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a 


wit 


special 


small space” Soldering Iron, 
h non-heati 


g metal Pocket Blow 
amp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions 


Price 10/6, Sample Set post paid United Kingdom. 


handle, a 














WHITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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The New Pelman Course 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The New Pelman Course, particulars of which are 
now announced, is a remarkable achievement. 

Indeed, in the opinion of “ Truth,”’ it represents an 
improvement of 100 per cent. on the former Peilman 
Course which did such valuable work during the war. 

The New Course is the result of the unique experi- 
ence that has been gained ig training the minds of 
over 500,000 men and women of every age, type, 
occupation, and position. 

Further, it embodies the results of the latest dis- 
coveries in the science of Psychology—discoveries 
which illuminate to a remarkable degree the nature 
of those influences and impulses (beneficial and other- 
wise) which govern so many of our actions in life—and 
deals, amongst other matters, with Psycho-Analysis, 
Repression and Expression, and the question of 
training the Sub-conscious. 

WHAT MIND-TRAINING DOES 

The New Pelman Course develops just those 
qualities most needed for success in every conceivable 
career, occupation, business or pursuit, 

By means of this system you can quickly and perma- 
nently eliminate all such weaknesses and failings as :— 

—Forgetfulness —Timidity 
—Mind Wandering — Weakness of Will 
—Brain Fag — Lack of System 


—Indecision —Lack of Initiative 
—Dullness —Indefiniteness 
—Shyness —Mental Flurry 


which handicap so many people to-day and prevent 
them from getting on. 

And, at the same time, Velmanism develops such 
valuable qualities as :— 


Concentration Forcefulness 
Perception —Self-Confidence 
Observation - Driving-Power 
—Initiative Self-Control 
will. Power —Tact 

Decision —Reliability 
ideation Salesmanship 
Resourcefulness —Rightly Directed 
Organising Power Energy and 


Directive Ability —A Reliable Memory 
which are indispensable to every man or woman 
who wishes to ‘‘ make good"’ in any sphere of life or 
activity. 

As is well known, manv of the most eminent men 
and women of the day strongly recommend Pelmanism 
as a means of increasing mental efficiency, but the 
most conclusive testimony of all is that of the thousands 
of men and women who, by means of Pelmanism, have 
doubled their efficiency, have broadened and enriched 
their minds, have won promotion to higher positions, 
and have in many cases trebled, quadrupled, and even 
quintupled their incomes. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and by 
return you will receive, gratis and post free :— z 

(1) Acopy of ** Mind and Memory,” 46th Edition, containing 
a tull description of the New (1920) Pelman Course, 


(2) A Reprint of latest Report issued by Truth on the 
work of the Peiman Institute, 


(3) A form entitling you to enrol for the full Course on 
reduced terms, 


together with the latest information concerning the 
famous system which is doing so much for others, and 
the benefits of which are now obtainable by you. 


‘ ! Youth 
op a ty, dndia, 
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UMBRELLAS, 


THIS RWRECK 








THIS 
photographed before 1 
poe taggly 1 ex ple of 

tv the Stan 
worth wor ps 
A ciate wreck in 
the first ; re, the second 
shows the 7 tr patient 
being repaired ir 
wit 


‘Defiance = Uni 
Send us your 
old _reee 

to day. to erw ro 

10/. t will rea 


ore t 





th y r 
ch asedi I ue Foreign 
Orde rst xtra 
Al rl will br y ur 
1 r 1 pri tan- 
wort Detia t rellas, 
and patterns for re ening 
umbrellas from 6/s uy 


STANWORTH & co. 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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HEADACHE, 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM 


r—-—..- 





AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
CEPHOS does NOT cat any 


Antifebrin whatever. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 





omntetE all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box. 
If ir che t doe t hap i 
, end of r jf im 
CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBU RN, 
ind they vill t FREE 
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HARBUTT’S 5 





NOV-LA RT| 


The Art of Stencil 
Picture-Making 


A fascinating and easy pastime for ai 


Make your own Birthday Cards, 
Calendars, and other items for 
which all sorts of uses may be 


found 


|| Complete Outfits 2/4, 4/2, 8/3, post paid. || 


|} 
| 
| 


| 
|. 


NOV-LART PICTURES 
fetch good prices at 


Bazaars and Sales of Work. 








HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH 


Ltd., 











Its absolute and its 
delightfully 


make 


purity 
delicious flavour 

the popular 
the 


welcome it 


* | aitova 


favourite with children. 


Mothers 
sO economical 
than butter. 


wholesome 


too: its 
much cheaper 
And it is most 


and _ nutritious, con- 


taining just those food elements 
that growing children require. 
Don't be put off with substitutes: 


see that you get 


QMvViL. 
Gono (fhecdbe 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
MANCHESTER 
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| 300 Candle-power for 


| Wee 
| BILSTON 
: A. G. ( 


} chambers, Licht 
} BIRMINGHAM 
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COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 


Most Brilliant Light in the World 


Here is the most 


of homes. A pure 
white light—brilliant, 
without glare, equal to 
20 oil lamps or 300 
candle-power ! 


Alo HURRICANE 
LANTERN 
- 70/- 


Outdoor Use. Lights 
with matches—no torch 
required. Is wind-proof. 


Mica 
globemstands rough hand- 
lng. Made of durable 
brass, heavily nickelled : 
wil not rust. Burns 95 
per cent. air, 5 per cent. 
petrol, 


No wick to trim. 


BELFAST 
S. H. S 


antile HH 
DUBLIN 

Hi Y STREET WAR 

Lt 1. 
EDINBURGH — 

Rowatr & 
GLasGow 

B Cy ( 
GLOUCESTER 

. RP 

Northgate S 
HALIFAX 

A D. Mist LR 


brilliant 
gas-generating lamp ever per- 


fected. In use in thousands 7 perce 


CQ 329, 82/6 


(as illustrated 


al (eat 
JERSEY 
\ 


Completk 


CQ 307, 79/6 

Ribbed Shade. 
CQ 318, 90/6 
Decorated Shade 
CQ 324, 90/6 


Decorated Shade. | 












Wonderful for 
Reading and 


Sewing. 


Made of durable 


brass and steel, 

heavily nickelled 
and highly 
polished. 





Some of our Distributors : 


HULL 
\ 


P 
INVERNESS 
M ! 


( 

LANARK 
}). M. Hi 
k 3 

LEEDS - 
La ve & ¢ 

LEICESTER 
Lb ; 

LONDON 
k 


| 
\ 


P \ 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
rf 


NEWCASTLI 
\ 


( 


NORFOLK 
| 


Makes and burns its own gas 
from petrol, and lights with 
ordinary matches like old-style 


oil-lamps. No wick to 
trim, no chimney to 
wash. No danger, 


even if turned over— 
fuel cannot spill. The 

* 
Quick - Lite burns in 
any position. Re- 


quires filling only once 
a week. 


SEEING IS 
BELIEVING 


Once you see this won- 
dertul lamp in use, you'll 
not wonder why thousands 
give it enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. You can 
read without eyestrain, for 
the mellow light saves the 
eyes. No other form of 
artificial light can be com- 
pared to the Quick- Lite. 


PERTH 


PORTGORDON 
L.A RONG 


SHEFFIELD 
\ : —_ 


PLYMOUTH 
\ t ‘ 


Fe ‘+, 143 South St. 


Ss R ell Street 


SHREWSBURY 


M mn 


( . YEOVIL 
L.. Jo BOX 


WISBECH 
}. Fo 


YORK 
| 


I, Key 1 a) 


WAREHAM 


EV, I wi. 
M 


H LEYS ] hl m 


THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO.., Ltd. 


1 ELECTRIC PARADE, LONDON, S.E.27. 


Phone 325 Streatham. 


Trade Inquiries Solicited. 
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Cakeloya 


Easily! Quickly! Cheaply! 


Contains all the necessary sweetening, 


flavouring and raising properties. 


You can make many different kind 
by following the Recipes 
given in each packet. 


The purity and high 
quality of the ingredients 
makes every “Cake 
Royal” « not only a 
delightful dainty but a 
valuable food. 


ake 


Ask your grocer for this 
perfect Cake Maker. 


s of cake 
and full directions 









J. & J. BEAULAH LTD. BOSTON, ENGLAND. 








ew Minding with 
* er saves 
Wisha 


Put off that day of fearful expense when 
you need to buy new curtains by using 
Jolly Cream in your next curtain-wash. 
Use with or without starch. 


Dolly Cream, the Cream with 
the Stick, dissolves quic kly in 
very hot water. 1)d. from stores, 
grocers, chemists, and 
everywhere. 


oilmen 


Sole Makers 


WM. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 
BOLTON. 


A p.c. to makers brings leaflet “ 
the best of your Curtains 


DOLLY CREAM 


For Curtains and other Things. 
= ee ee eee 


Making 
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AKrou DE AF 


TEST THE NEW 12 TONE 


DANJHILL EARPHONE. 


It gives perfect age 


ya ‘ t 


D. & a BILL, 102 Danjhill House, 
267 Gray’s Inn Rd.. King’s Cross, W.C. 


Pere mc 
DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 











LOCKYER'S See HAIR ESTORER 


thot 1s ands to re tain their | 
2/- 8old Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the nat — 
colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most pertec 
Hair Dressing 


sition. 





This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by 7 oe great 
Hair Specialista, J. Peerkr & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedfore a 
atoriea, London, 8.E.!, and can be obtained dire «from — 
by post or from any chemiste and stores throughout the world 











fSULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Kruptions rremryob 
aciear complexion. The slightest rash, ont est spot, irr 














pimples, distguring blotches, obstinate eczema, dis Appe “ar by 
applying SuLrHoLine, which renders the oki n spotiess,sof vag 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the reme 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | — 
Pimples Roughness Scurf | Spots 
Aone Rosea 
) 
Guipheline is prepared by the great Skin Spec lalista, J D fe | 
& Co., Ltd., 12 Be ‘dtford Laboratories, London, 8.E.1, ant 





irae them 


dire ct e the world 


~ Deities at 13 and ; t can be obtained 
by post or from any ¢ “hemists anc | Stores thre 





Quickly removes the effects of Surscoroh 











Ron 











THE QUIVZER 








YOu | 13 days without Food, 
CAN 3 days without Water, 
LiVE | Only 3 minutes without Air. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, CATARRH AND WHOOPING COUGH 


Reduce the Air Ration Below Health Point. 


The natural consequence is that the breathing is affected, the bronchial tubes or bronchi become 
inflamed, and cot , more or less serious, follows If neglected the entire respiratory system 
is weakened, and that way consumiption lies, € hildren suffer more frequently from such complaints 
than do their elders, the death rate among the very young being truly appalling, and in too many 
instances due entirely to thoughtless neglect. 


ae World’s Supreme Remedy 








is Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, so called because of the es with which it overcomes chronic 
c ighs and cur eae ‘ a and long-standing cases of any of the above-named trouble: 
Veno's Lightning Covgh Cure, in Open Competition with the world, was awarded 
GRAND PRIX AND COLD MEDAL AT THE PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910, 

for its purity, efficacy, at ad pharmaceutical excellence. Many thousands of testimonials from curs 
patients, scientific men, and doctors have been received. The following i an example 

Charlies Hyatt- -Woolf, Esq., - 8. P.S., Ne R.S.L., in his work, “Truths About the Things We 

Live On and Daily Use, have ¢ vperimented in the laboratory with Veno's 


Ligh tning Coug) Cure and 7 have ‘tikes nse applied,it in practice. . . . In all cases 


ch ¥ applied é influence of this remedy was most marked," 


5 \GH English Prices, mn ; 
7ENO’S UGE 1TNI NG Ask always for Veno's Lightning 


Cough Cure. It is sold by Chemists, 


Stores, and Medicine Dealers in all 
parts of the world. If your Chemist 
is out ef stock he will get at pig 


Sole Proprietors: The Veno Drug Co., Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Manchester, Eng. 


























a 
ie, [HAPPY FACE. &Y 


wee | ane. ste sx roo, X | f VO ie thow you HERCULES 
pat SI tee ea | OM ine OVERALLS AND 
FROCKS. 
















face Jars, 2/- and 4 6 3d. 


wz | |MAPPY FEET 


— Thompson’ s Foot Joy Corn Master . 


D! Hercules Overalls for Women 
ickly ct ires Corns, Bun &Swu } 
jois Large Sheet, post free, 1/47 and Frocks for Children 
ER ] M. F. THOMPSON, « ~' have three special features. 
j ite F 2 ‘¢ 
IR oh arden sae e a a a. P They stand ie 
yur in 8 | : " - hardest wear of work 


or play. They are 
dressy always look 
neat and are made 
in a hundred designs, 





abled md Perfumery 7 $.. 
enable and Totlet ‘= — F 
/ zpert, Sy : 
- 


natural 


















v 








perfect : 

sh well—wear well— 
he great ake . aie 
1 Labor- and the colours are fast, 
un the Hercules is also sold by 
e WOr “=e the yard for making up. 
————— 
amie 


iE 


——— 
ensuring 
irritable 
ypear by 


ft,clear, a e garment prove unsatisfactory in wash or 
nedy for | ‘ t t t iy i wear your draper will at once replace it 
S e 1 e FREE OF CHARGE ’ 


; ot ' Our 
. Wi Guarantee 


Every genuine “‘Hercules’’ Garment 
bears the “Mother and Child’ ticket, 
and is guaranteed Should any Hercules 





ohes Most Drapers st 

“ f h veel te eos Aes . Mother and Child. 
~ JOSHUA HOYLE . SONS, LTD., 

disaad oO t ree Spinners and Manuf FHANCHESTER. 

ym them tle and upplied. 











ne world. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 
WASTE YOURS 


SHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
Of Cutlers Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC2 


Indigestion and Nervous 
Insomnia 


Made Life Miserable. Complete Health Restored by Dr. Cassell's Tablets 

















Mr. J. MEN! M, of 21 Prince Road, Old Fletton, Peterbor ugh, ys: &€ : 
had suttered for years from Indigestion, with nervousness and sleeplessne and g 
was as much away from work as at it There was no rest for me at all, no 
at night, and I had violent shivering or trembling turns like ague At all times I 
iffered from severe pain atter food, with quantities of wind, and a dizzy set 
tion that I could not shake off. Headaches, too, were frequent and severe. 
had to take to bed, and I wa quite unht tor inything. 
* I tried all sorts of things, but it was only when I began taking Dr. Casse 
lablets that I found any benefit. | j 
“It was really wonderful how they relieved me. 1 got sleep at nights, food ° 
ceased to hurt me, and rapidly U picked up streagth. Now I am in better he 


all due to Dr. Cassell's Tablets.” 


Dr. assell’s Tablets 




















viii 








Home Prices: The Universal Home Remedy for FREE 
1/3 and 3/- Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility indigestion INFORMATION 
(the re being the Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Back-Pains r "sf 
eee @iian Mainutrition Anamia Spinal Weakness 
sat gn shy Ate Neuritis Kidney Trouble Wasting Diseases 
Tablets and 1 Specially valuable for Nursing Mcthers and auring the i: 
ubdstitut Critical Periods of Life. _—$———— 





Tablets 





ham} 


ive known 





FARROWS BANK 








easel 













AUTHORISED CAPITAL <. £1.000.000 \\ 

SHARES ISSUED ~ 0000 \\\ 
SHAREHOLDERS ... ~~ 4.000 \\\ 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
JOINT-STOCK BANKING 


TRANSACTED. 
CURRENT ACCOUNT ned and int | 
paid on approved cr t balances 
OEPOSITS received at umront rate ‘ 
interest according t t f witha 





Ferngn and Coloma! Banking Bus mess of ai!) de pleas j 
endertaken. Agent yhout the world | j 
Call or write for Booklet CQ, | } 


iP CHEAPSIDE. 











SHORT MEN & WOMEN 


you can grow several ‘ 
1 4 inches 
Write at once 
FREE 
Q. Edison Ltd., 


South Shore Blackpool 


51 Church Street 

















No Linen disappears if marked with 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 





REMAINS BLAC 

TUR USE WITH OR Wi ITHOUT HEATING i. 
(WHICHEV —— PREFERREL) U at 
OF stat 6 1 


Used a the mand Households STANOS WASHING. 

















NDAHAR 


ar a 


MADI IN AL! 
Al I 


R 






DEGREES 


A Pencil of Uniform Excellence. 


“KANDAHAR” PENCILS 








are British Made by 


CEORCE ROWNEY & CO. 
I 





44. each, 3/9 per doz Fr 


m all Stat t 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(NERVE WEAKNESS) 


stepaains BY EL es 


rious } ncre 








in ur wt that | is trave ne ra ily 


is Ne i iN P 
ARE YOU NERVOUS 
LIKE THIS? 










If so, Curative 





Electricity will 
put you right. 





2 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 


Are you Nervous, Timid, or indecisive ? 

Do you tack Seift-Confidence? 

Dv you dread open or closed spaces? 

Are you wanting in Will-Power ? 

Are you “fidgety,” restiess, or sleepless? 

Do you blush or turn pale readily? 

Do you shrink from strange company? 

Are you subject to sudden impulses? 

Do you crave for stimulants or drugs? 
i ‘ 1 m Neurast! 1a 
! indigestion, Liver 
Troubles, Constipation, Palpitation, Loss. of 
Appetite, Excess of er t ler « 





Electricity is tl 
Nerve Force 


lo-day you 


CURED N YOUR ‘OWN HOME BY ELECTRICITY 





Those who can call personally 
are eorainity invited to do so, when a consult 
ation on their health trouble may be a Xs 
pease free of charge ut igati 


FREE COUPON—— 


FREE FORM TO-DAY 
**Guide to Health and Strength.’ 








Electrologic al Inst i- 
gate Hill, London, E,C.4 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “‘ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most bealthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most deiicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
at Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2, 2. 


) 10/11 pax 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 





xz Stocked in 
as all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong. durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

lt has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

it can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 





having 





These Corsets are specially recommended fo: 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc. as 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, ar 
will find wonderful assistance, as they 
breathe with perfect freedom. All w 


ladies who 
there is 
id Invalid 


pad them to 





nen 





housewives, and those employed in occupations de 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘ Natura , 
Corsets. They yie ld freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 





No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned if di rome 
Catalogue sent with Corsets os ur Posia 
Orders thus [J and make payable 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, ‘Ree 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, heaton, 


EOWIN TURPIN « Co., LTD E.C.1 





‘Pearlone 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Tox hpaste is 
packed in collapsible tubes with rib me M opening, 
An efficient cleanser of the gums 
and teeth from all tooth-destroy- 
ing bacteria. 1/3 per tube. 


Makers: 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
MANCHESTER 











THE “ RAPID” TOASTER 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time in Two Minutes. 
The to 


u 













Each 38 
I 4. 
Write f rT f 
ELBARD HOUSEH SPECIALITIES 
May be obtained of all /ronmongers, St t rite to 


ELBARDS PATENTS co. 
(Dept. C), 40 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 





















KEPT HIS_ 
Another prescribed ir h alinga epties,’ 

—Daily Ma t, 18th, 1919, 
To avoid Colds and ate use 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


in fores 2/- 





























Gives The standard 
instant re- remedy for 
lief from over 40 years. 
CATARRH, 1t all 
ASTHMA, Chemists 

etc., etc. 4s. 3d. a tin. 


























For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &e 


Goddards 


Plate Powder 


s Sold everywhere Gt Vv Pa. &46_ 
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NAAM ELL, Amazing Success in the Cure of Illness 
SSRN 4h and Nerve Weakness. 
is =e 3 eB An amazing scientitic feat. is the invention and perfection of the ‘* Ajax” 
2. > Dry Cell Body Battery. Under this unpretentious name practically the 
. 4 whole foree for good that eleetricity possesses in relation to the human 
y frame has been harnessed and controlled 
- A Practically it supplies what is equal to a shower bath of electric life, 
4 4 Which, though if cannot actually be seen, continually passes into the 
} 4 i system and builds up exhausted nerve centres and tired tissues, 
2 i)" The nerves and organs of the body only get run down when the 
} supply of fuel is exhausted ther words, when the electric reserve 
1 iN of vital energy is at a low rhis is the reason why the “* Ajax” so 
| 4 / quickly replenishes and renew ealth and strength. 

/ | You can easily experience wonderful healing, eurative, and 
peesnaneeren | 1) strengthening power by simply putting on one of these batteries while 
oe Ih] you are resting. Then this shower bath of electrie at s streams through 

if into the nerve-centres without the slightest shock, irritation, or pricking 
ER I} of the skin, All you feel is the slow, steady, pulsating action—scarcely 

I} Tf} '} perceptible than the heart beats themselves—that conveys the 
lf | current to every nerve, muscle, and tissue, 
—— ; | In this way are such troubles as Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and 
: Sciatica abolished for ever. Thus are all forms of nerve weakness, 
enh Neuralgia, Chronie Tiredness and Sleeplessness thrust from the system, 
tt par never to return. So also Indigestion and Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, 
ne con Liv Bowel and Stomach nts are cured without the slightest 
q me enienee, and in thre ant manner possible, Just one 
g, gas hour each day, while yeu are resting, you put on the * Ajax” Battery, 
pars « which is permanently charged, and enjoy the gradual but sure return 
¥ 7 of health and strength that once you thought impossible. 
Stop Drugging and Taking Useless Medicines 
list of : ifn you start this yo iad sta € habit vrows upon yon. Get sock to 
| Na o the arceatest @ conferred upon mankind t the utling and to 
DIALITIES x u 
fame t ” ” f t yo for the 4 derful f “riding the “ 
to | Phe J os a sh Kleet Institute won ¢ arn ra t 
aultetion 6 ¢ yh 8 “ or © nof any k The o j t to renente 
~~ i DONUT DELAY. Write or ¢ i ) te address és w mind, AJAX LD 
n . 
come BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 
——— 
ALL MOTHERS IND DI 
7 LA SOUND DISCS 


HOULD send for interesting Booklet describing 
many useful Home Kemedies, Post paid from 
King's Pharmacy, 94 Church Road, Hove, Sussex. 
Don't suffer. This book teaches you the remedies. 
fective, harmless, inexpensive. Save money, and 
restore health. Mention ** lhe Qu 


DEAFNESS and 
matter of how long 
ame to the ears as 
«lasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn months without removal. 


HEAR explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


completely overcome 
HEAD NOISES, no 
tanding Are the 











| * 








ara 

ndard 

y for 

years. 

all 

nists “eee Restorer — 

5¢° usedit. IT’ 
—— extra the stuff sh 
— on | 


her do it 


DR. WILSON’S 


er write to PARTON, SON & CO 
Y 


ASK YOUR HAIRDRESSER 


OR CHEMIST FoR 


¢ 








and you know what my hair was like before } 


and won't work the oracle 
three times as much for what isn’t half as good. 


., LTD., BULL RiNG BIRMINGHAM, 





<4 


fj 


a. 


~ ) 


“1 DON’T CARE,” 


“1 don’t care if Maud won't 
believe it! There’s my hairto 
show what it has done and there 
are the empty bottles of Dr. Wilson’s 





My 


f ¥y 
¥ 
i 
Y 
—C ' bi 
MASSSSSTZ 


8 JEALOUSY—that's all it is/ dust because 
e’s been using isn’t as good as Dr. Wilson’s, 
as Wilson's does. She pays 


| don’t care!” Le 


HAIR RESTORER 


° 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Drink Delicious 














INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TRAINING 
in ACCOUNTANCY, | 
SECRETARYSHIP, | 
and/or COSTING, 

TAKEN AT oe IN SPARE TIME 


A‘ IUNTANGCY 

SECRETARYS SHIP. ‘ STING t 
METROPOLIT AN ‘ OLLE 
will unlock the 

1} I are » pos I 
(or even el rely clewe f bu 
! why YoU s 
lot sl of your ambit 

' 1 mn r, Or in busine y 


RECOGNISED hartendrgrmnnarnates DIPLOMAS 


x ina , } 
METROPOLITAN col LEG uder t . 
hem, e etnor PLACE SUCCESSES 
all « " entres | r WwW 

you n like to beeom a Fe woof « of ‘ , 

Lend Axn« nof Acce F.1.A.A 
Char oot titute of Secretaries (PLCS), I 
Secretaries A n (1 


LSA | 
Send a post card to-day for the | 
‘STUDENTS’ GUIDE, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 
Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. “4. 














Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is 4 new | 
discovery with aut itic air ct | 
that draws the broken parta tos e | 
and binds them as would at | 
lint be 6 firm 1 








e 
atis ne e 
ve} i r 
hem wr 
you wear tt—andif ni 
6, and we will 1 at 
sine tlwa % al 
to thousands of 1 e ‘ 
member, w se fak ‘ 


ise DO Bal 
ust give you 4 straix 


Brooks Doulenss fe. Ltd., 
(1553C) 80 Chancery Lane, Lendee, W.C. 2 d Booklet 


a 








Kiindles 
HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


I t any natura 


. . 
f | ro r k ] a 
o ‘ “3 in Send 
i t y ver you 
ee “A t , , 
a 4 t . anie 


MK 
% a3 , “Hainds 


26 the Flask, 


G 
a 
ee | 


efiy ov virect trom HINDES, Lad, 3 
if Wo? Pe maieeacl 
i WY ‘od t f ke 











_ Nornvells_ 








Perth Brogues 


** Direct from Scotland ’”’ 


There is 
market than the Norwell Brogues. 
the 


no tougher wearing footwear on the 


» e 
But wear 1s 
in 


not only consideration 





the building of 


these brogues- in cut and line they are distinctive 











th 
and charming, and in every detail each model is - 
finished to perfection. wed 
”” in 
The | ™ Heather (No. 82). wey 
A beautiful ] . Guar 
for hadi ( n be ioe 
tion of ¢ or 
as 5 ton 36/6 | 
| days 
~o a iaaiediamens “he 
name or number require d 
Orders are sent post free in | 
Britain postage throad | wast 
extra, I 
ntire ‘ irant the purcha 
Writ e a F ree Canali to 
NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR i 
| zerth LTD. Scotland @ 7S 
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o 
EAR 


| @ar 
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Free 
Lessons 


has made 








ee. FRE “gs! : “a ‘rs tak ; from 
the Course, In any ol t following subjects 
FRENCH GREEK (N.T.) ENGLISH 
SPANISH ARABIC (N.T.) LOGIC 

LATIN HEBREW PSYCHOLOGY 


can receive, 


Send for Prospectus of the Course or Courses in which 
you are interested Full Particulars and Free Lesson 
Papers will be sent. Writ 


THE cciaiaaaiae eas 
SCHOOL OF SIMPLIFIED STUDY, LTD., 


St. Paul's Chambers, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 

















| i } M TH 

:) ‘In LACE ET or MUSLIN 

st} q RTAINS for AULU MN FI URNISHING $s 
is Geviaas pay sooty A rics Ma > Measure 
i LINENS, DOWN QUILTS, RUGS “BL aNKETS 
ie Micréa, HOSE & HOSIERY, UNDERWE AR, LACES, et« 


Parearaeeacay Write for Book of Designs 


8. PEACi¢ SONS 120 The Looms NOTTING HAM 














BLUSHING 


Do You Dread Meeting People ? 
ARE YOU 
look forward with dread 
that embarrassing 


socially inclined, 


blushing? 


the Man or Woman who starts er 
and blushes w! ata an 
orent shendve Antage. it 
t "whe Powe r to r os 
mies = 


Free | particulars . 
Guaranteed Home Treat- L 
ment tl blushing, 
- ef 1s 
. ga “vai Anently in bed 
days! | It is 
80 simple | . : THE POWER TO WIN. 


. private and confidential 
t you 


ee ’ Stop 
wasting time on quack remedies, 
at the most 
To-day 
FREE 


any Tea 











E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 





124 ; 
LL SAINTS ROAD, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 

Never confuse pure, light, 
Bread 


with ordinary wholemeal 


digestible Hovis 


bread, made coarse and 


with bran and 


husks, 


oVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


clammy 


is made of the purest, cleanest. 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. ‘That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 











Let the children romp! 


With PHILLIPS’ 
and Heels to protect their boots 
they can Scoot or Skip all day long 


No noisy tramping—you add to 
their happiness and your comfort 


Phillipe 
RUBBERS 


“Last the time of three” 


Rubber 


Men's 


Ladies’ 
Boy 


Men’ 


Soles 





Soles & Heels 
Stout - 56 per set | 
Light - - 4/6 3] 
‘and Girls’ } 3/- 
Small Childrens - 2 oe H 
s Light 16; Ladic 1 - pair ; 


FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS 


Slight extra charge for fixing ' 














“What a Change!” 


“tT can hardly believe it. 
My skin is improving daily, 
It is firmer, clearer and 
cleaner And 1 like that 
faint tinge of colour which 
betokens skin health. | 
shall keep on using Pomeroy 
Skin Food, never fear.” 


Pomeroy — 
Skin Foo 




















Of a 
and l'er(ms 
2/- per Jar. a 
1 SKIN 
Mrs. POMEROY, L1., gFoop 





28, Old Bond Street 
London, W. L 














f CARPET SOAP 


pong Carpets like New. 





RECOMMENDED 


MIND-TRAINING &/- 


Mind, Memory, Will 
Concentration and Confidence. 
Costs Booklet Free 

G2 Act NOW 


, only 
THE ST. SETTEF INSTITUTE (DEPT. Q), PERTH, SCOTLAND 


a 
No better course.’’ 











THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late “North Eastern’’ Hospita 
BAGEERS ROAD, SESENAL GREEN, E. 
134 Beds sen full, ‘60, 000 Out- Patients annually. 
110,000 Attendances. £20, 000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
E mica ly ad tered 
Inquiry -" 
{ Pd L. % ‘A s — iH FE L 2 

















ATCHO 


Che HAIR GROWER 














D”: JTT« I'S SHORTHAND has only 6 su e 1 
h iplete th ry learned in 24 hours Besar 
h i sui ta ie 
¥ tO DUT TON'S BUSINESS 


D 
COLLEGE Desk 2. SKEGNES 

London Branch: yz 
eater ah Vic torts Liu 
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BRILLIANT 


THE QUIVER 













cftt the 
SIGN of’ 
LA 


FICTION 














DELI 
SAUVAGE. 


CASSELL’S 
FAMOUS 
2S. NET NOVELS 


THE BEST BOOKS 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS 


Strongly Bound, with Pictorial Jacket 
LATEST VOLUMES 









Instead By OLIVE WADSLEY 
The Mirror and the Lamp By W. B. MAXWELL 
Babes of the Wild By penemanes . D. ROBERTS 
Dope By SAX ROHMER 


The Doings of Raffles Haw 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 
By BARONESS ORCZY 


Snakebite By ROBERT HICHENS 
A Favourite ot Fortune By ANNIE S. SWAN 
Star of india By ALICE PERRIN 
Nevertheless By OLIVE WADSLEY 

The a tof Life , By JOSEPH HOCKING 
The Jesuit By JOSEPH HOCKING 
bata nT Fingers By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Jeremy By HUGH WALPOLE 
fhe Hundred Davs By MAX PEMBERTON 
fhe Litthe Muster By J. M. BARRIE 
A Tall Ship By “ BARTIMEUS ” 
Fhe Pretty Lady By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Unrest By WARWICK DEEPING 
The Adventures of Napoleon Prince a MAY EDGINTON 
Morning Star By RIDER HAGGARD 
The E nies ts of Arséne Lupin By ‘MAURICE LEBLANC 
Mr. Wu By L. J. MILN 
The Adventures of Jimmie Dale By FRANK L. PACKARD 
Towards Morning By IL. A. R. WYLIE 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 23 AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


Complete List of this Series post free on application 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
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| An Entirely New Dictionary Now Ready. 
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CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-FRENCH 
| DICTIONARY 


Edited by 


E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


Director of the University of London School of Librarianship, and 
| Lecturer in English, University College, London. 


oo: 
ee ne 


—_—__ a a 


|| HIS entirely new work has been in course oi preparation lor some years, 
and is founded on Cassell’s well-known New French-English English- 
French Dictionary, edited by James Boielle, B.A. 

Dr. Baker, the editor of this new work, well known as a French scholar 
and examiner, has had the assistance of many experts In various branc hes of 
Science, Commerce, Engineering, etc., and the new terms thet are met with 
in literature and the newspapers have been thoroughly treated. 

The pronunciation of both French and English words is shown by means 
of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association (a spec tal type having 
been cast to enable this to be done in the clearest way possible), and the fact 
that the editor was so fortunate as to secure the collaboration of Mr. Daniel 
Jones for the phonetic part of the French-English section will be sufficient 
guarantee of its accuracy. 









——— 
———— 














Size—Extra crown 8vo upward f 1,000 p { 

| Bound in cloth (red and gr 7/6 net 
Half-leather 10,6 nef 
— ee ee ee ees a oe es a 





— 


NEW GERMAN-ENGLISH ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY 


ta Uniform with the above 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
LATIN-ENGLISH ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 








| 
List of Dictionaries and Reference Works on application. 
{ CASSELL AND COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4. | 
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NOW READY The Most Important Naval Book of 1920 


THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL’ WAR 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


VISCOUNT JELLICOE 
OF SCAPA, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 


“Lord Jellicoe tells a story which it will do the people of this country good to read.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 














“Hie book « « « & ™ most significant that has yet mapeanes on the naval side of 
the war. It abounds with information . . is unique and vital, an_ historic 
document, pac cke d with fa he and revealing many secrets a the war." Daily Chronicle. 
* How oda » nation an ey npire were saved, and no less, is the 08 rd n of this remarkable 
book—a book which all sh« ate d re od and ponder well. It is a magnificent story 


Ooserver, 





*“ Will remain a classic.” —Morning Post. 
With 8 Plates ne 6 Charts. Cloth, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE HILLS AND 
THE GLENS: witp LIFE IN IONA AND THE 


INNER HEBRIDES 
SETON GORDON, F.ZS. 


me only does ~ author px a by pen and picture the charm and varying moods of 
» Hebridean coasts—but also the birds and = beasts, the vale and their traditions 
all find note in this, his most fascinating volum 


With 57 ¥ Waciratons from waciaiushe by the Author. Cloth, 15s. net 




















BRILLIANT FICTION. 
SAX ROHMER’S GREATEST MYSTERY 
THE GREEN EYES OF BAST 


If you en) y a genuine mystery—and who does not yé po agerly read this story of 
te nexpected, in which rae a uthor displays such a sinister craving for the strange and 
ble 





8s. 6d. net 


B. M. CROKER’S NEW_ ANGLO-INDIAN 
THE CHAPERON ROMANCE 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S NEW SUSSEX 
GREEN APPLE HARVEST NOVEL 


8s. 6d. net 
























CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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OVER THREE MILLION COPIES SOLD 






















’ KEMPIS 
Of the Imitation of Christ etc. 


AUSTEN Mansfielc Park 
BARHAM Ingoldsby Legends 
BARRIE The Little Minister 
BORROW Lavengro 
BRONTE, C. Shirley 
BRONTE, E. Wuthering Heights 
COOPER The Pathfinder 


DEFOE 

A Journal of the Plague Year 

DE QUINCEY 
The Opium Eater, and other 
Writings 
Old Curiosity Shop 
The Black Tulip 
Scenes of Clerical Life 
Faust (Two Parts 


DICKENS 
DUMAS 
ELIOT 
GOETHE 
HARTE, BRET 
Tales, Poems, and Sketches 
HAWTHORNE The Scarlet Letter 
HAZLITT Table Talk 
HOLMES, 0. WENDELL 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table 
HUXLEY Lectures and Essays 
IRVING The Sketch Book 
KINGSLEY, C. Hypatia 


“The last word in cheap reprints.”—7 imes. 


THE PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARY 


CLOTH GILT, EACH 1/9 NET 


KINGSLEY, H. Ravenshoe 


LEVER Charles O' Malley 
LYTTON Harold 
MITFORD Our Village 
POE 


Tales of Mystery and Imagination 


POPE Homer's Iliad 

PROCTER Legends and Lyrics 
RAMSAY 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 

Character 

READE Hard Cash 

ROBINSON Whitefriars 
RUSKIN 


The Crown of Wild Olive, and 
The Ethics of the Dust 
Guy Mannering 
Dramatic Works 
Gulliver's Travels 


SCOTT 
SHERIDAN 
SWIFT, DEAN 
THACKERAY 
The Four Georges, and The 
English Humorists of the 
XVIilith Century 
Barchester Towers 
The Compleat Angler 


TROLLOPE 
WALTON 
WHITE 
The Natural History of Selborne 
WHITMAN Leaves of Grass 





PRESS TRIBUTES 


“Worthy of any Library. . . . The 
things that matter in a book as a book are 
here —Comeliness and Friendliness) <A 


Library of great books issued most hand- 
somely, though at a smal! price Da 


Chronicle. 

“THe Peorce's Linrary 
praise, both for the selection of author 
and the taste and skill shown in the form 
The Nation. 


eserves hig! 


of the books themselves. 


‘*They are as neat id handy, beside 
being im excellent taste, as the heart of 
the reader need desire.”"— Westminster 
Casette, 








The above-named works, em 
bracing some of the greatest 
literature of the world, and in- 
cluding 40 volumes each beauti- 
fully bound in cloth with gilt 
lettering, may be obtained for 
the sum of £3 10s. plus the 
cost of carriage 


The Complete List of this 
Series will be sent post free 
on application. 
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When a Corn 

hl Aches like an 
Ulcerated 
 Tooth- 


don’t simply worry the 
fop with a razor or burn it off 
} with caustic acids. Get after the voof, That 
is what causes all the pain by pressing on sensitive 
| nerves, and it is the part you have to get out. 
You wouldn't cut the top off an aching tooth to 
| stop the pain. Same way with a corn. 


<i Soko Rest the feet for a few minutes in hot water 

eo" evade + “handful a Resi Reudel ‘Bath 
= 

It is time for the change 








J 


























f, 


oi 


Vio 





Saltrates. 


THE GUARANTEED WAY 


| 
To quickly banish and prevent all f trou 
to warmer underwear 
In anticipation of the chilly days, 
supplies of Jason all-wool Underwear 
in Winter weights are now held by 


drapers and outfitters everywhere. | 
In spite of the high cost of wool it 
remains sound policy to buy high-grade | 
pure wool underwear, and expenditure 
on Jason Undergarments will be fully 
justified in the protection and cosiness 
afforded throughout the treacherous 
Winter days. 








TREATMENT ™ 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Instantly stops aches, pains, tender- 
ness, burning, itching and the bad 
effects of acid perspiration. 





ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


Used and highly recommended by Sir H 
UNDERWEAR Lauder, E ol. Corri, Muidie. Scott, Phylliz 











‘ Monkman, Harry Pilcer, Jimmy Wilde, Georges 
In the comfort of perfect fit Jason is Carpentier, Jim Sullivan, Cc. S. Turner (! rer! ly 
E 4 2 of the R.A.M.C.), and thousands of other well-known 
guaranteed to give utmost satisfaction, ps pe Actors, actresses, dancers, soldiers, . boxers, 
° and others, to whom sou a healthy fe are an absolute 
whilst the delightful softness of the necessity, say saltrated water parm the a . oe 
Jason Finish yields a cosiness itwimtitia oe 
- 7 curing any mn foot misery 
otherwise unobtainable. & | Reudel Bath Saltre ates ie owder, dissolved in plain 
Jason Underwear is made in \ water, will produce icated and oxygenated 
garments of all sizes and styles (3 pas Pas ~ ot —_ shang ind 
~ ; " curative prope S. s tre , 
for ladies, children and men \ ics Ganentiel contin waters at gulebeneed 
Jason Underwear Co., bathing spa 
Leicester. lhere is nothing better for rheumatic or gouty pains, 
ited stiff muscles or joints, etc, et also the strongly 
“ Olympic” ee antiseptic qualities of saltrated water ren t especially 
S edecaens eaatalacce -« s othing 3 and healing when used u kin 
: percentage of cotton but otaetom. 
: bearing otherwise the A half-pound or so, fully sufficient for the average 
} Same guarantee of quality case, can be obtained at slight cost trom any chemist 
? as JasonUnderwear. \ our 





Satisfaction is guaranteed to every u 


ta 
i dealer can supply you. - paces ser, or moncy 
: = W3 back immediately and without questi 


Sang 











n. 
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High- Gra de 
Second- hand — 4.5 
ge 





FOR (is 
CASH Fes. Pan ay 


peewee § £50,000 WORTH Post Free. 
TO SELECT FROM & 

























' 
| 
The business aim of the house of Jelks & Sons for over = 
fifty years has been to give complete satisfaction, and to = 
suy al only articles of Furniture of choice design and 
faultless workmanship—Second-hand, but equal, , and i in 
mé .ny cases superior, to new, at tempting prices. 
Wharever you require, eith necks or er vin — bedroom or drawing-room, you 
will Gnd at Jelk The qu onan article is tely dependatie 
The large and varied st “ay is ‘di splaye ed for leisurely pet 
ohowrooms, which ver an area ol over 2 re 
Removais by Motor Pantechni sesisaiieianmamaia Country. Estir ree try orders. 
W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 olay Road, “LONDON, N.7 
COMPLETE oe FURNISHERS. 
Sus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door. Business hoursgto® Thursdays closeat1, Saturday > p.m 
, 











A “WRIGHT'S” ENTHUSIAST 
AND HER OPINION. 


BABY says “GOO-OO-!” 


Which interpreted means : 


“Tf I can't be washed with my 
“Wright's’ I won't be washed at all!” 


WRIGHT’S 


Coal Tar 


SOAP. 


THE Nauarsery Soap. 
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A NEW VOLUME STARTS NEXT MONTH 


RSSELLPS LBBB LE DAHA 
3 ; 
4 The Editor’s Announcement Page 


OCD LD CD OOS Oe CPR OD OR CO, && row 
—_—— PLL LIDS. a. 


“JILL ON A NCH” 
By GERTRUDE PAGE 


Few modern writers are in greater demand than Gertrude Page, 
whose charming story “The Veldt Trail” appeared recently in 
The Quiver. 1 have much pleasure in announcing that, com- 
mencing next month, there will appear serially in these pages 
Gertrude Page’s latest work, ‘‘ Jill on a Ranch.” 


Seep Ka SIS” ip” EBB” IPRS BS BPE! REBE” BBB BRA 
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# 


waste Ips, Sac id 
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In addition we are to have a new serial by that popular writer, 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 3] 

66 ’ ” @ 

GEORGE STRACHAN’S' HEIRS 

By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS iS 

is a fine story of life after the war, thrilling, {) # m ' e 

living, entertaining. Fuller particulars on g 

page 1149. ‘ 
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OOD TEETH—sound, 

sparkling and pearly 
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Explaining ‘Feminine Charm” 
' By MILLICENT BROWN 
Illustrated by PENRHYN STANLAWS 
I NOTICED a curious thing recently what?” I exclaimed, horrified. Again 















in a railway train. A nicely dressed she Jaughed, and replied: “Sounds 
woman entered, and took a seat shocking, doesn't it? But I will explain, 
beside me. I saw that everyone was Instead of using face creams, I use only 
looking at her—star pure mercolized wax, 
ing, in fact. But not . ¢ : procurable at any ch 
offensively, you under mist’s The wax has a 
stand. I caught myself 23 gentle absorbent action 
doing the i tal 
same _ thing. we 
It was impos- e7 
sible to help m3 


it. Certainly iy 
ho © 
a) 


it was. not 
her beauty of 
feature that 
held the eyes 
ot all, nor 
was it. her 
costume. But 
there was 





, a 

something about her ae ap ‘enRuve STantaws fresh and cl 
face and expression- “a his XY underne thn. Ever 
risked it, and spoke. % ee) woman has a beautilu 

Would you mind tell- -s complexion uudernealn, 

} | 

ing me,” I said, * sow you know Then, 
you keep your com- to keep my face frm 
plexion so dazzlingly pure? You won’t and free from wrinkles, I merely ™ 
think me impertinent, but you seem to be dulge in a sparkling face bath two o 
over thirty, aren’t you? And yet you” three times a week, which I prepare 
haven't a line in your face, and your cheeks dissolving a little stymol (obtained at 
are quite peach-like. Do tell me how the chemist’s) in a bowl of warm water 
, “0 : bars : ' nleas- 
you do it. She laugh d, quite good- This also keeps away those unpieds 


naturedly, “Oh, that’s very easy,” she sant little blackheads, and prevents 
said; “I remove my skin.” “You ‘shine.’” 
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pee Courage 
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= : : 
ES We all admire the courage 
fe 


that inspires great deeds of 
daring. All honour to heroes. 
But the greatest foe of most 
people is the drab monotony 
of daily routine, and _ the 
greatest courage a_ cheerful 
facing of the sombre issues 
of life. 

The world needs courage 
just now: the courage of 
cheerful folk who will keep 
right on when the sky is 
clouded, the courage to make 
the best of things. We have 
had enough of heroics for some 
time to come, but the man or 
woman who can sustain heart 
and faith and cheerfulness 
through the moil and toil of 
a commonplace day is a 
treasure beyond price. All 
honour to the brave ! 
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***My cear, you look 
charmi.g,’ she cried ’’ 





salamat 


wee 





The Fate of 
a Frock 


ONICA MARVELL 

ind looked at her sister with the 
satisfaction of an artist. 

“Though I say it who made it, it is a 
topping success, Alice,” she cried, “There 
is nothing like black for an evening frock, 
and those touches of pale green, and the 
a blessing you have red-gold 


1 only 


sat on the bed, 


fringe—what 
hair. My dear, you look charming. 
hope——” 

She paused. 

Alice turned round with a faint glow in 
her cheek, while her eyes were shining. 

“It is pretty,” she said enthusiastically. 


“And to think that you made it all your- 

self, Monica. There is genius in it.” 
Monica glowed. She loved praise from 

Alice. She would have liked the chance 


todo a number of things in the big world, 
but as she § masterpiece she 
knew that she had found her work. 

“T loved said. “Yes, I 
think I have found my job. I am going to 
make jumpers and sports coats and evening 
I money. It will 
himney in jolly flames that will warm out 
There’s 


regara d_ her 


doing it,” she 


ocks for roar up our 
very spirits in these difficult days. 
a good time coming.” 

Monica crossed the room 
tather dull fire vigorously. 
“] want you to be happ: 


and poked a 


, Alice,” she said 








Alice turned round from the open suit 
case that she was packing. 

a n happy, my dear,’ she said. 
‘Think of it—there is my job in a timber 
merchant’s office, and he is not going to 
sack me though I am a woman, for my two 
years’ training in forestry in the woods has 


made me useful in the timber trade. 


“T have got three wecks’ holiday, and it’s 
; 


june, and | have got two new frocks. Best 
< ) ’ . } = 
all, Viola Gresham meant what she said 
about friendship when we were in digs 
torether in ¢] Devor 1] . - loe 
gether in that Dev village She doesn't 
ire two straws that I have to go on work-- 
nd that to make frocks 


believe she 
will 


your living. In fact, I 


confident she 




















A Human Story 
By’ 
Florence Bone 


order one of your wonderful embroidered 
jumpers.” 

“Oh, I hope she will,” said Monica. “She 
shall have one that will knock Bond 
Street on the head, and at half the wicked 
price. I don’t intend to join the profiteers.” 

Alice laughed. 

“T suppose that grows upon one,” she 
said. “There now, my packing is done. 
I have an hour for lunch, and then 1 must 
be off. The train leaves Euston at two- 
thirty.” 

“You will be in nice time for tea,” said 
Monica, picking up bits of tissue paper, 
and tying string round the hat box which 
held her Liberty purchase. 
She looked up from her task thoughtfully. 

“Alice,” she said, “it will have to be a 
very tall man who marries you. I wonder 
where he will ever be found? ” 

“ Nowhere, I expect,” laughed Alice. “I 
am much too interested in timber at present 
to bother with husbands. My employer, as 
you know, is a grandfather. Now, Monica, 
take care of yourself rather than the flat 
until 1 come back. I wish Viola Gresham 
knew you, for you need a holiday more than 
I do.” 

“Nonsense,” returned Monica. “J 
have a good read and a 


sister’s new 


shall 
good sew, and 
often in June London is cooler than the 
country.” 

Alice Marvell stepped out of the train 
into a fresh June afternoon on Hazelmoor 
station. Beyond the fence she could see a 
ribbon of river winding between but 
The next moment she was seized 
by Viola Gresham, who was welcoming her, 
and calling for a 


away 
tercups. 
attacking her luggage, 
porter, all in a breath. 
Alice looked at her friend and was satis 
fied. She was still the happy 
who had 
two years 
caring nothing 


hearted gir] 
logs in the Devon forest 
She had done her bit, 
were her companions 
as long as they were straight, clean-hearted 
girls like herself. They had all been eager 
about 


sawed 


before. 


who 


their job in the woods, and just as 


keen for fun and repartee over the evening 
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meal in the cottage which had been shared 
by Viola and Alice and one or two more. 
Viola had never talked much about he: 
home. Alice had somehow gleaned that it 
was a different place tiny flat 


where she and Monica lived, but just how 





from the 


different she was a little nervous about dis 
covering. 

“] thought I would drive you myself, and 
then we could talk,” said Viola, ushering 
her friend into the 
beside her. 

‘How jolly,” said Alice, as the little motor 
d off. 
‘It is my 


car and climbing in 





own,” smiled Viola. 
present when I home. He 


glad to see me. It is six m 


“Dad's 
came was 
lies to 
Greenstones, our place, but we will take 
trot over the countryside before we go in 
to tea. I say, Alice, you are 
ever. 


prettier than 
How do you manage it? I am quite 
resigned to my own plain looks, but what is 
your recipe, my dear? It is a pleasure to 
look at you.” 

Alice smiled at the eager-faced girl beside 
her. 

“Hard work and plain rations, and s 
far we have managed to rd plenty of 

ap and water,” she said with a laugh 
‘You look blooming yourself, Viola. Who 
is there at ir house? You know I don’t 
know, and I’m a bit shy.’ 

“Shy! You?” laughed 
are too tall and too 
Now, little women 
be shy 
Dad. 


1 1 
Sscnool, we 


Viola. “You 

pretty to be that 
like. me may we] 
Oh, there are only Mother and 
My brother Geoffrey is away at 
shall be very short of ma 


ety. But I forgot—ah, y: 


\ es danced. “We have a ver 
helor coming to dinner to-night 
particular one he is too. It wil! 
ehove us to put on our best b and 
tucke He is a great favourite of Dad’s,” 
\lice’s heart gave leap. Already the 
vening *k witl touch of misty 

en loomed pl itly in the f our 

ot ev ts. 

I'r ad I’ve got it,” said Alice to her- 
elf. Her spirits rose with every bound of 
the cosy little two-seater. 

“Ts the bachelor young? ” she asked de- 
murels 

His y name is Young,” replied Viol: 

im 

G ] , 

We t depe! Is op 
People | uch diff t ide 





“Tall?” went on 
Monica’s words, ; 


Alice, rer 


d blushing 


own questior rr} 
quick driving were going t 
‘A man would have to be 
you called him tall,” said Vi 
the Straight, graceful higur e 
“T only wish I could re 


same standpoint, but | an 
Viola sig 


“You are a dear little thir 
friend a girl ever had,” s 

“a expect Mr. You 

\re you sure you 

lremet 

known me all n life,’ said \V 
( ntly, le \ to 
as the cal turned 1n 
mossy gateposts, and began t 
drive betwe rhod¢ 
there Alice could « 
beautiful house sg 


lawns overshadowed by « 
no wonder that Viola love 

‘I wante 1 you to set t t 
said the girl, as the car w: 
side door “Now c 


You must be 


dvina f 
lying 


f 
for dear old Dad—ai 

pect they are already of 

ing plants. Herbert Y« —" 
full name, is scient 


’ n 
G ‘ 
4] it, ‘ ty \ 
and th t 
June in | 
In the 
( t \ ire 
for T} 
The sunset t fe « 
was a } e:% i 
spre id 





"When she reached Euston she was 
met by an eagei-faced man ’’—yp. 1079 
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time to be 
Young.” 

The girls walked downstairs and across 
the wide hall. They paused for a second 
yutside a door, within which could be heard 
a murmur of voices. Presently a rather 
shrill laugh sounded 

“T can’t say that he has a musical voice,” 
whispered Viola. “But wait until you see 
him F 

She threw open the door and ushered 
in Alice, the tall, black-robed figure and 
golden head followed by her own small 
person in white. 

“Dad!” she cried, in a voice which was 
obviously stifling something. “Here is my 
friend, Alice, about whom you have heard 
so much, and Alice, may I introduce an 
old friend—Mr. Young? ” 

Alice shook hands with the keen-faced, 
kindly man who was her friend’s father. 
Then she turned. 

Out of the depths of the biggest chair in 
the room rose up slowly a tiny, wrinkled, 
wizened old man who, in his most youthful 
days, could never have been anything but 
very eccentric in appearance. He was 
strangely like a monkey as he held out an 
unnaturally long arm and shook hands with 
the tall girl who had to stoop to take his 
hand. There was a twinkle in his eyes 
when he looked with an old man’s privileged 
admiration at the radiant face above his. 

Alice was accustomed to control her feel- 
ings, but she turned with a reproachful 
face to Viola, who was whispering something 
in her father's ear. " Through the pleasant 
meal that followed Mr. Gresham laughed a 
good deal more than usual at some very 
small jokes, but his look was very friendly 
towards his daughter’s guest. 

Alice won golden opinions afterwards for 
her singing of ballads. One or two people 
present have never forgotten the beautiful 
red-gold head against the white wall of the 
room, and the sweet voice that sang so 
simply. The little old man with the odd, 
clever, monkey-like aspect was not the least 
charmed. 





introduced to Dad and Mr. 





“Oh, for Friday nicht, 
Friday at the gloamin’, 
Oh, for Friday nicht, 
Friday's lang a-comin’,” 


sang Alice, as the June dusk and the scent 
of roses filled the room, and she 
how Monica wa 


wondered 
. faring alone in Bloomsbury. 
As the song ceased, Mr. Herbert Young rose 
to take leave. 
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“You have given us a great treat 


j. & 
dear young lady,” he said. “Old me n lik 
me love ballads. Will you let that naughty 
minx, Viola, bring you over to dinner next 
Friday evening? I should like my nephew, 
Alec, to meet you, and he comes down fro: 


town then for the week-end.” 

“We shall be delighted,” cried Viola, 
She executed a dance round Al 
her parents had left the room with 


” 


e when 


their 
guest. 

“The garden at The Briary is a dream) 
she said. “And Alec Young ts young—and 
—even taller than you.” 

“You naughty child,” said Alice. “I 
don’t believe I will go.” 

“Ah, yes, you will—more than once, | 


expect,” said Viola with a nod 


<jeo 
Alec Young descended from a m 
bicycle at the foot of the terrace stey 


the following Friday afternoon, 


garded the garden at The br 

a faint show of irritation. H \ 
covered with dust and “(felt 1 
fortably dirty. The atmosphere of 


Law Courts had been unbearable 
His case 
going the way that he desired, 

It could not be said that Alec w in tl 
best of tempers, and the sight of his wizer 
but scrupulously clean litt 
life in a long basket chair among his ros 
was the last 

“T don’t that Br 
‘ Grow old along with me,’ if | 
were anything like yours, Uncle, 1A 
rather iras« ibly, 
“Can we have tea 
scorched with thirst. 

“We can,” replied Mr. Young urt 
“In fact, here it is. Put the tabl 
me, Ellen. Here, my boy— 

He handed Alec a cup. 

“How has your case gone?” he as! 

“Rotten,” returned Alec with 
“It’s rotten.” 

“Ah! I’m sorry for that,” said 
imperturbably. “The 
ing a guest over t 

“To-night? ” 


June morning. 


straw. 


wonder 


sinking into a bs t 


I chat I’m 


before 


” 


» 


Greshams art 
dinner,” 


iti Yes.” 

“What a bore! ” 

“My dear Alec—vou are 
misanthrope,” remarked 
uncle. 

“T know what Gresham’s scientific guests 


ttle 


LA 


sts 


we like,’ returned Alec moodily, stretch- 
ing his long limbs. “What is the man’s 
name? ” 


“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Young 
slowly, lighting a cigar as he spoke, and 
offering one to his nephew, “it’s not a man. 
It is a—well—a woman.” 

“A woman!” exclaimed Alec, letting his 


match go out. “A scientific woman? 
Women ought to be beautiful, not 
scientific.’ 

“Hum!” was the laconic reply. ‘“ They 


can’t all be. This is an excellent cigar.” 
“This is not.” And Alec threw it away. 
“You are hard to please to-day.” 
“Yes, | am,” Alec with a yawn, 
rising to his feet. “And I am in no mood 
for elderly and learned wiseacres of either 


said 


SeX, 
“No!” 
“T’ll go and dress. By the way, what is 
the name of this scientific charmer? Do 
I know it? ” 
| “Her name is Marvell—Alice Marvell, I 
believe,” 
“Of course, it would be—I have never 
j heard it anywhere. Gresham’s people are 
: generally well known, but perhaps this 
| nonsuch is in the embryonic stage still. 


Have you seen her? She is not 


young, of 
urse.” 


“Youth,” said Mr. Herbert Young calmly, 
with the tips ot 


his thin, clever fingers 


I have never 
as to guess a lady’s age. 


placed together, “is relative. 


een SO 


impertinent 


I might think Miss Marvell young. It 

remains to be seen how you regard the 
itte 

I see,” laughed Alec, with returning 

} good humour. “T know the kind exactly.” 

“Do you, my boy?” observed his uncle 


Tall palaces of 
Of gold and ivory. 
Dissolve 


The one | 


Oh! 





THE FATE OF A FROCK 


with a twinkle, taking up his book as Alec 
disappeared. 

The old clock in the hal] was droning out 
seven strokes when Alec Young came down- 
stairs again, clean, well groomed, hungry 
and healthily satisfied with life. 

Under the single lamp in the hall stood 
a little group of people round his uncle. 
Alec stopped short in the shadow on the 
staircase above. He scarcely saw the 
Gresham family whom he had known all 
his life. It seemed to him that they, the 
old shadowy hall with its dim browns and 
soft light, the blue evening without, the 
roses on the terrace, were all a setting for 
a tall girl with an aureole of red-gold hair 
in a gown of black and misty green. 

She was smiling down at Alec’s little 
uncle, who was looking eminently satisfied. 

“Great Jupiter!” said Alec under his 
breath, as he walked down to join the group 
apparently with his usual manner. 
“She ts a marvel! Herbert is 
usually uncannily right.” 





easy 
Uncle 


Alice Marvell went back to London three 
weeks later, after a holiday which passed 
like one of the very best of dreams. It 
was a dream, too, from which the awakening 
was even better still. 

When she reached Euston on the day she 
went home she was met by an eager-faced 
man who went home with her to the Blooms 
bury flat. 

It was hardly surprise that Monica felt 
when the two burst in upon her festive tea 
table, and Alec Young had to be explained, 
and to pass the cross-examination of her 
eyes. She had expected something big to 
come of her masterpiece, the gown of black 
and misty green. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 


SUILD my eastles in the air, 
| So wond’rous fair to see, 
marble white, 


And some are palaces of Wealth, 

And some of Fame or Power, 

And many, faint as dreamland’s realm, 
in one short hour. 


But mid them all one stands alone, 
hare with you, 

Where you and I! are King and Queen— 
may that one come true! 


GRACE Mary GOLDEN. 
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Literary Life 
in London 





The Lure of the “ Street of 
Adventure’ 
By Stanhope W. Sprigg 


Fleet Street is the Mecca of the large tribe of scribblers, and a 
journalist of long standing chats about its fascination and _ its 
possibilities. 


HERE 


novices 


is one question that 
almost invariably put 
friend if they think 
ows the prole ssional 


literary 
to a 
he, 


ropt : 


literary 
lly kn 


I can say with absolute conviction 


oO! 
yy Fea 
Certainly, 


that if | have had it put once to me since 


I left a distant Yorkshire city to try m 
fort in the strange alluring “Street of 


Adve nture ” I 
me 
strangely neve! 
seriously ied. It has always t 
same outline: 


} 


up and work 


had it addres 
of times. 

enough, its form ha 
Val 


have to 
And, 


once 





and scores 


aken the 
“Do you advise me to come 
in London 


And, tor good 
or for ill, my answer |] 


has never changed 
once I have been convinced that the inquirer 
has got definite literary qui 
“Yes,” I have replied, “I do, 


are in dead earnest 


lities and capa- 
if 
experience 


may save you months, if not years, of profit- 
] + ” 
ess toil. 


“Waitt” 


Jnfortunately, I cannot pretend that thi 
‘ 1al type of answer that the 
° In leed, I 
before I re 


literary 
that it 
my pro 


know 
not ven 


rned 
enea 


vincial editorship I put much the sam 
type of question to a group of literary 


m the pro- 


together in 


re ga some 
the Inner belonging 
to a brilliant man who was then on the 


editorial staff of The Time but who, alas! 
quit iddenly a few vears afterwards. 

\nd the | 1 “Wait! 
It was not that one of them lacked pluck 
that they were not accustomed to tak« 
lor chances—that each of them was not 


> of sacrificing practically everything 


he had for his principles. Indeed, one of 
them did sacrifice his life to his career soon 
ifterwards, and to-day he lies in a distant 
unt 1 Scot h grave ny The knew 
what they had lo® in the wa f simple 


8 


wanted t 


feelings of 
in ] ottentin 


10On < 


regret. 


Joining the Ranks 





When I took my fortune 
and joined them am t 
throng on the pave 
they lovally a cepted 
night, ; it were, I b 
They advised me, Th 
helped me. The reco 
and for editor lips. I 
the country,” and that 
for them-—-I was a lit 
never once | thi 
Indeed, I sup} that 
why I am so keen t 
should bend their step 
London. We ve! 


selfish literary frie 


Phe new-comer may 
clum l clad t 
light purse, to | 
in Bloomsbury, « 
strict n 1 
ing in Bal | 
honest wit 
rift I 
wome \ » come t 
th lirst he will 
lite 


north cour n 

ha ] I b] } 

plou rovil be t 

count? think T I 

loud t ext } H 

not «¢ e f ' t = 
\}] tron ' 

will erve to | { 

One 


ry raw, very nervous, and very helpless 
pon some poor hardworking, over-driven 


it 


e 


ble, even the pictures on the wall, 


ternal impressions, he will find experiences 
crowd thick and fast 


uv 


yr, Sensitive as all artists are to ex- 


him almost as 
his case at 
The boy that shows him to 


upon 


as he fumbles with card 


hic ] 
tnce door. 


1iting-room—the cool, collected private 
etary that assures him that he will not 
unduly detained—the periodicals on the 


seem 


to take an active part in his literary educa- 


They focus themselves on his brain. 


Shiftine the Halo 





Nothing is exactly like what he expected 
t W 


meet He is 


uld be. The editor himself is, to the 


always absolutely different 
literary ogre that the novice expected 


nner trom 


’ 


either much younger or 
] ld 


much n civil 


h olde ore and con- 
te—much more human—much better 
ssed or much worse. He may as time 


on either be too curt or too patient. 
his literary jargon is at first always 
ee, disturbing uncommon. Fancy 


of immortal \ 
paying Tol 
usand’ 


vork oft fiction a 





deathless essa by the 
ior 
based on 


! Olten 


words, offering payment 
rate 


“lines ” 


gems of pocsy at a 
numbet! ot verse or 


s the editorial room that looked to the 
as he entered it as a high mysterious 

a temp! uddenly assume the as- 
of an untidy, paper-strewn, literary 


halo ha 
the 


be- 
left 


the provincial 


» shift—to sag a little oven 








Our young friend mav be hot and 
ful as he descends the editorial stairs, 
when the magazine appears on his 

ist table with his work in an honoured 

hen he reads the few graceful lines 
the despised editor has written about 
en the cheque in payment arrive and 
from hi ative town letters of con- 
ion pou n trom. relative and 

Is, he begins to think, if he is a 

nt sort, that, after all, there is some 


rather fine about Literary London 


t 


denizens. 


Hours of Fierce Triumphs 





twith an ut 


tha 


r 


t} 


his may be confirmed by a letter from 


ler editor—quiet, businesslike, modest, 
the 


returned for 


Inerring eve for lefects in 


manuscript that he 


has 
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amendment. For, dear reader, strange as 
it may seem, the life of an author in London 
does not consist solely of printed rejected 
slips or of encounters 
tongues in their 


warnings of “1 


with office 


-| lec and 
Cneens and 


boys with 
with vivid 
10 admission” flashing from 
their eagle ey It is not, nowadays, at all 


events, punctuated as of old by weekly 
Visits to the pawnbrokers or by 


chilly nights 
No. 


triumphs even 


spent on the seats of the 
It has its of fi 
if it has likewise its st 


Embankment. 
hours rce 


asons of cold doubts, 


repe ated def ats, black depre ssions. Really, 
it is no uncommon occurrence for a London 
editor or publisher to take the novice who 
hows prom out to some literary club like 


the 


for lunch or for 
his home for 


Garrick, Devonshire or the Savage 


vite him to 


aS an ~_ 
dinner, or in 1 
without a 


week-end \l 





a) 


thought of n, he may iduct him within 
the closely tiled portal ol 
and introduce 


\\V hitefriars 
npteen 


him there to othe1 


editors, publishers and authors with big 
balances and huge circulatio1 Should 
the new-comecr mention modestly that he is 
friendless he may even get him elected 


to the Authors’ Club, the 
other literary coterie 


Pre 


where 


s Club, or some 
genuine cami 
Fancy your Manchester 


] 


raderie flourishes. 


merchant doing that, your Sheffield cutler, 
am hardware manufacturer ! 


imply couldn’t. 


your Birmingh 


Well, I 


Fellow Knights-ofsthe-Pen 





Authors, too, in 


n, form swift, sud 
den, closely kni 


This may be 
ulties they 


friendships. 
the result of the 


diftic 


have won 
through. Or, alternatively, it may be the 
dash of the preacher in them that most 
literary folk possess and that forces them 
o stretch a | 1 to a brother in doubt o 
distress I am not certain. Leastways, 
there is 1 qui ker decent 


Passport to a 


writer’s good graces than the fact you also 
trv to writ nstant! the bar 1 ot con 
vention seem to fly asunder, and, almost be 

fore you can t ike id en 1 ep | h 

the ways of editors, publi and literary 
agent pa n apld review tween yout 
new acquaintan enriched with many a 
helpful hint % to a literary market o1 


method that one had never even dreamt he 


might profita exploit 
I hold no part ilai brief for literary 
agents. There are bad hterary agents 


equally with good, but the casual inclusion 


of them in the list serve to re 
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mind me how frequently authors do help 
each other by talking about the virtues of 
for what novice 
London firm 
sale of serial rights, another 
for its powers amongst high-class publishers, 
another for the stiff lip it keeps for high 
prices, and another for the 
America? These things are 


particular literary agents, 


mm arrival in can guess one 


is noted for its 


ready market it 
can obtain in 


not written in books, remember, but they 
are too often written in letters of gold on 
the hearts of the literary men and women 


And no 
class is more ready to let new-comers profit 


who have won their way through. 


by its experience. 

Here again you might fancy lace salesmen 
of Nottingham or travellers in hosiery from 
Leicester mecting in the commercial room 
of a Leeds hotel and exchanging similar 
confidential repeat—I 
It seems to me indeed that, as 


communications. I 
could not. 
good business men, they would argue it was 
their duty to their employers, their wives, 
their children and themselves not to speak 
of it, that a good market, once found, they 
ought to keep it to themselves, and not to 
ask their direct rivals to come into it and to 
with them! But then, 
authors never are like good business 
And ther 


ness-like qualities. 


ompete you see, 
men. 


omchow profit by their unbusi- 


A Literary Pilgrimage 





Other days will come when the new-comer 


will find for himself the topographical at- 
tractions of Literary London. Fleet Street 
had its peculiar charms to me when I faced 
London first, because from my boyhood I 
had been trained as a journalist, and not 
a name of a single newspaper that figured 


on its walls failed to hold some fascinating 
and intensely personal a but, 
ot. are 
rich 


memories. 


Ociations ; 
P oak? 
ai > 


and 


of course, around there 


b] 
varied and 


What 


crowded many 


valuable literary author 





can forget his first literary pilgrimage uy 
Ludgate Hill, past La Belle Sauvage with | 
its frowning gateway, to Paternoster Row. i 
for example! 


Or further westward to th 


offices of that group of men that base th 
publishing businesses in and 


around Be 1 () 
ford Street and Leicester Square ! 


The Ghosts of the Mighty 





What ghosts seem to jostle one o1 
pavements! What mighty titles flash out Ix 
at you as you gaze at the cradle of som = 
publisher’s enterprise that is held in honour d 
through the length and breadth of the red, 
civilized world! And, as your visit : \ 
lengthens, see the forms that flit so mod mae 
to and f1 present-day authors w 
you have held in reverence 
features you know from well-studied phot “ 
graphs almost as well as you know you = g 
own. Oh, Mr. Novice, I det to der is 
that feeling of kinship in high eavoul ‘ 
that then seizes upon you. Y« a better ; 
man, and not a worse, for tl 
And remember this—it never ld have 
been yours had you not bold vent 
forth, 

Chere will come a time, of course, 1 
you will forsake London and ret 
native town, or your country home. It 
right and proper it should be so. But, often- 
times, you will feel a strange, al nsuming 
nostalgia that will spell * Londot \r 
the faces of the good men you met ther 
of the women who were so kind t tl 
experienc there that made \ a rt 
hardworking comrade in letters, will swee] a 
across your vision. And you ad : 
you took the way of High Adventure And 
not lightly will you hear boys ot t . 
rich literary promise speak 
Literary Life in London. The 
spent there were too real, too v | 
intimate for scorn or for jest. T! , r 


now a part of voursell. 











The Mermaid 
of Memphis 


IXBY had become popular as a writer 
of short stories. [Editors accepted all 
the tales he could produce, and in- 

juired, “Have you any more you can send 
is?” Consequently he was rushed, if such 
aterm can be applied to a careful and de- 
erate author. 

It was a cherished rule of his to complete 
his week’s work by Friday midday. For 
the last three months he had finished up 
bout Saturday midnight. Aware that he 
was a fortunate man, he would have been 
thoroughly happy with this state of affairs 
but for a very natural 











fear—a fear of stale- 
ss. He did not feel brain-weary, yet he 
knew that he must be trending that way. 

He sat for a while after breakfast smok- 
ng and considering the question of staleness 
—calculating by how much his working 
j week ought to be shortened to make sure 

i avoiding it, and surmising as to the 

} length of complete holiday which might be 

ij necessary if he 


were overpowered by it. 

rains of his present course 
igainst the losses which probably would fol- 
ow, he decided that he must ease 
promptly. 


Weighing the 
down 


He realized, however, that this particular 
Tuesday was a hopeless date for inaugurat- 
ng the new policy. He had promised the 
litor of “Calford’s Magazine” a story by 
ext Monday. 


Mt 


He had everything clear 
beginning it, but there was no chance 
} an early start with the actual writing. 
\t the moment he had not a satisfactory 
lea suitable to “Calford’s.” Despite his 
igh value as a contributor, he had no in- 
tention of perturbing ‘“Calford’s” by send- 
ng along something weak or out of har- 
hy with its style. 
He sipped the luke-warm tea in his cup 
iid searched the crannies of his mind. 
This was a process at which he was expert. 
He drew forth a score of plots and sug- 


sestions of plots, some of which had waited 
lor years 





to be used, but none answered to 
the requirements. 
He went up to his study and ran through 


A Story about a Story 
By 
G. Appleby Terrill 


a number of notebooks—vainly. He refilled 


his pipe and stared out at the garden. The 
thing was becoming serious. Was this 
standstill a symptom of staleness? Symp- 


tom—it looked uncommonly like staleness 
itself! He threw aside the thought angrily. 
Then, unlocking a cupboard, he hauled into 
the centre of the room a battered tin box. 
It contained his personal property of the 
penniless, wandering days he had known; 
and the property included more notebooks. 
He found these. They were lying on a pile 
of newspapers, at the sight of which he 
paused with varied feelings. These papers, 
which had travelled so far with him, were 
issues of a little West Country local weekly, 
the Rose Harbour Gazette. They were 
twenty-five years old, and it was long since 
he had opened one of them; for the period 
of his life which they represen.ed was separ- 
ated from the present by a hard, black line, 
painful to cross in fancy. 

But this morning the almost forgotten 
papers made an appeal to him. Was it fai 
or natural to turn icily from the first evi 
dences of that ambition which now was 
winning a fortune for him? In the Rose 
Harbour Gazette were his early stories, writ 
ten when he was a boy—an extremely clevet 
boy. 

He responded to the He lifted 
out the papers and sat down with 
He would cross the line for a few 


“THE MERMAID 
“RY LESLIE 


appe. 1. 
them. 
minutes, 
OF MEMPHIS, 
SPARGO,’ 


He recalled how his heart had bounded 
and joy-tears sprung to his eyes when he 
saw that heading to a column on the afte! 
noon that this Gazette was fresh from the 
press. He recalled something else, with a 
smile. ‘The Gazette did not really aspire to 


literary contributions; it had not paid him 
a cent for “ The Mermaid of Memphis” 
othe his, deeming 
appearance in its pages was a 


and 


stories of that their 
sufficient re 
ward for the amateur author. 

And he had this quaint 


reasoning! He clicked his lips impatiently. 


agreed with 
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** He picked up the receipt once 
more and tore it to pieces” 


“The Mermat f M \\ 


hi kilful manipulation—a ss! 
the opening, the 1 higher 
bodily of a fe 
to half a doze1 nter n 
it into a stor’ t he, K tluch R 


would be 


n 
dav It a fresh a Wave pra 
that a pang came to him. His last tw 


daaesse* 


————— 


ot 
em 
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i he 


and prepat 





d to “ spec d” on the li rht. | 
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THE MERMAID OF MEMPHIS 





The “Mermaid” would be 


ful machine. 
ned and ready for posting by bedtime 





nd then no more work for nearly a week! 

He forwarded the tale, with a letter touch 
on its history, to the editor of “Cal 

jord’s”” in which magazine “The Mermaid 


’ 
{ Memphis” duly charmed the public. 


aenegreNe 


i ll 

’ 

{ —— i ; 

j IXBY sat by his fire reading a novel. 
Four months had passed since he be 
gan “taking it easy.” But he meant to 


the He 


indefinitely. 


niinut process was 
ing paid so well for the English and 
\merican rights of his stories that he could 

rd to. And there were still occasion: 
hen the fear of staleness recurred to him. 
He slung another lump of coal on to the 


He 


trouse) 


fre; it was a sharpish evening. 

his 
when his housekeeper appeared. 
‘ould a 


Was 


ing his fingers clean—on 


young lady please 


speak to 


Vhat does she want? Know who she 


‘No, SIT, 
rent.” 

| Rixby 
1 MacDe 


but she savs it’s something 


frowned. “Didn't you tell me that 
got loose this afternoon 
lang that brute of a dog! He’s been kill 
for a fiver. Well, 


mpsv 


send her in, 


brought her and left them. 
Rixby, advancing courteously, noted 


visitor was indeed 


that 


Iso that her 


young, al 
es were deeply—extraordinarily blue. His 
fessional sense was suddenly spurred: a 

title formed in his mind, “The Kid 
Cobalt Eyes.” It was rather hard, but 
cond glance her hard too. 


| Demy number o 


eyes were 


sv must have slain a 


oa ; 
Won't you sit near the tire 
She thanked him, but drew 


” he asked. 
a chair from 


table. “JT would rather here, if I may 
said quietly. \nd 


her voice was a 


She ) 
Sat het 


and littl 
her 
temain by them, entwining her finge 
Md seeming to brace herself while she su 


ed ony ; 
riti yey 
1, critically, Rixby 


, and, placing loves 


bag on the table, allowed arms 


clean-shaven, 








le-aged, very firm face. Her own, he 
‘d, Was pretty, but its 


lerves at full 


expression to 


curmte 


tension \pparently 


had not the courage to open the conver- 
sation. 

“You have come about a cat?” 
kindly. 


said Rixby 


“A cat!” She widened her eyes and 
laughed. “What a strange suggestion! 
Oh, no, I’ve come about a story.” She let 


her eyes rove round the room, Her fingers 
worked; momentarily her voice had failed 
her. 
“Goodness!” thought Rixby in awful dis 
“She tries to write; 
me to help her.” 


may. she’s come to ask 

Then she spoke, keeping her tones level 
by an obvious exertion of her will. 

“Vm fond of the stories write. 
I bought ‘Calford’s Magazine’ other 
day because your name was on the cover. 
I—I consider I was cheated of a shilling.” 
She laughed again, most nervously. “There 
no story of yours in it. 
1 story called ‘The 
extremely 


very you 


the 


was There 
Mermaid of 


but 


was 
Mem- 
phis’; it was 
didn’t write it.” 

“Didn't Ie?” Rixby. 

He sat down, looking at her keenly. 
studied the tablecloth 
hint of mockery. 

“You touched it up, but I’m afraid you 
stole it. I can’t man of your 
reputation!” The intensely blue eyes were 
raised to his. 
a Cornish newspaper, 
Gazette. The rea 


good, you 
said 
She 
with a 


sighed 


and 


imagine—a 
“Tt was published in 1895 in 
the Rose Harbour 
1 author was called Leslie 
Spargo.” 
In his turn Rixby laughed. 
“Vou're a wonder he said. “How did 
find out?” 
“Why should I give myself away?” She 
smile coolly, but her lips 
were quivering. “Still, I will tell you. My 
old landlady in London is a Harbou 
Years ago, for reason, she 
pasted the insides of my bedroom cupboards 
with Gazeties 


vou 
endeavoured to 


Rose 


woman. some 


I suppose they were sent her 
week, Anyh Wr. I 
‘The Mermaid of 


I go to hang up a ski 


every 


with 


face to 


Memphis’ whenever 


come face 


Rixby nodded lt was a queet! coinci 
dence. 

His visitor bent over her bag. From it 
she took a letter, which she held out to 
him. 

“T wrote to the editor of the Rese Har- 
hour Gazette. There is his answer. Please 
read it. I didn’t explain things. I simply 
asked about Leslie Spargo. Ot urse there 
was a risk that the editor was a reader of 
3 
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‘Calford’s’ and that he might look up his 

back numbers for Leslie Spargo’s contribu- 

tions and find your story. But, so far as I 
can tell, he didn’t search.” 
Rixby unfolded the letter. 

“The ‘Gazette’ Office, 
“a1, Warket Street, 
Rose Harbour, 
“ Cornwall. 

“March 6th, 1920. 

“MADAM,—With reference to your inquiry 

concerning a Mr. Leslie Spargo, a contribu- 

tor to our columns in the year 1895, I learn 

from the senior member of our staff, who 

knew him personally, that he was a young 

writer of great whose literary 

career closed prematurely in most sad cir- 

cumstances. Mr. Spargo died at Batavia, 

Java, in 1898 or 1899, aged twenty.—I have 

the honour to be, Madam, faithfully yours, 

“THOMAS BREWER, Editor.” 





promise 


“Rather nice of the old reporter and the 
new editor,” said Rixby. “No inclination 
to gossip about a brother of the pen. By 
Jove! IT’ll give them an exclusive short 
story for that... . I beg your pardon.” 

The girl was speaking. 

“It was detestable, loathsome, to rob a 
dead—boy !” 

The words were full of genuine indigna- 
tion, yet aring with an inexplicable excite- 
ment that caused Rixby to watch her with 
rapidly growing curiosity. 

“To rob a dead boy!” she repeated. 

‘Safer than robbing a live one,” he said 
lightly, trying to fathom her. He reached 
for his pipe. “So you ran down from 
London to upbraid me—to blow off steam, 
as it were?” 

“T wished to see you before making my 
knowledge public.” 

“Oh! You're going to make it public?” 

“I’m determined absolutely to do so, un- 
less——~” She stroked the corner of her 
nouth tremulously with a slender finger. 
Her eyes roved again and then settled on 
his. “Mr. Rixby, I should be doing a 
serious act, ruining you, if I did make it 
public. Possibly | 


a hne a he 


might let you off with 
nne, You deserve Sse Vere 


2 


punishment.” 

Rixby’s teeth hard on his pipe- 
stem. He was silent for a while, surveying 
the girl, 
anger, gue 


cl sed 
endeavouring to moderate his 
ssing as to the influences which 
had shaped her character. Now she was 
regarding him expectantly, a smile hover- 


4 


ing on her lips, but one hand busy in 
uneasy way with her hair. 


an 
It was nice, 
shining, school-girlish hair, and her eye: 


were softer. She did not look the de 
perate wretch she was. She was an attrac. 
tive poison-flower. For that reason his 
anger suddenly flamed. Yet he smiled. H; 
was quite as dangerous a person as she, 
“Don't suspense,” he saic 
“Ts it to be a fine or not?” 
“T think a fine would be best.” 
“Amount?” 
Her smile 


keep me in 


came radiantly. 
and relief were in her voice. 
time she was at ease. 


Happiness 
For the first 
“You would ratl 
be done with it at once than have me bot! 
ing you again, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Rixby. 

“A thousand pounds. 

He turned to his desk, grim humour in 
his face. Then he walked to the table wit! 
a cheque-book and pen. 

“Your name?” he said. 

“Mona Disney—Miss.” 

He raised his brows at the lity of tt 
name. 

“Your own?” 
vantly, comm 

“My own.” 

Presently he handed her a cheque 

“T’m not giving you 
cheque, Miss Mona,” he 
may be termed a special 
banker. You must present it at this branch 
after twelve 


he 
SHC aSKt 


” 


he asked, somewhat 


ncing to write. 


an ordinary open 
said, “but what 


order on my 


to-morrow, and in_ person 
valueless.” He got son 
paper and passed a sheet to her, with t! 
pen. “I should like a form of receipt 
will dictate, if you will write and sign. \ 
don’t mind—before cashing the che 
“Not at all If the cheque prt 
valid the receipt would become in 
Write, then: ‘In return ! 
the sum of one thousand pounds, and or 


otherwise it is 


“Exactly. 


other condition, I promise Mr. Rixby ! 
fully that I will not betray the secret of hi 
story “The Mermaid of Memphis” and s 
ruin him.’” 

“< And I will never make another deman 
on him?’” she suggested. 
“Not necessary; that’s implied. 
“But I should like to put it.” She wr 


‘ er 
on with a sort of child wilfulness 
in other circumstances would 


alluring. “7 do one elst 


hope no 


out,” she said, finishing with several n 
strokes, 
“e » catd Rixby. ringing the bell 
So do I, said Rixbv, ringu 








Mona 





in 
th 


le- 


en 
hat 


ach 


yrote 
hich 
been 
finds 
nois\ 


yell. 
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ETTY, conducting her from the room, 
left the door ajar. He heard their 





voices in the hall, Betty asking her 
whether she could find the garden gate in 
the dark, she doubting that she could. 
their steps sounded on the gravel. 
He listened. His anger was dying down. 
Perhaps as fuel for it, he took up the re 
ceipt. There was a surprising addition to 
the document. 
“Your own stories are splendid. 


Soon 


Ee very- 


body loves them. Go Straight! Go 
straight !” 
The last words were underlined ener- 


getically. Though they were the result of 
some strange caprice, he decided that they 
were sincere. Mellowed by victory, Miss 
Mona had troubled to advise him for his 
good. He might have done as much fot 
| her, since really he was the victor and she 
} his victim from the start. But he hadn’t; 
he had taken a distinct pleasure in helping 
her go far out of sight of the straight. 
That was pretty abominable in a man who 
had been lucky enough to get back to the 








He went to the hall door. 
“Betty,” he called. 


“Bring Miss Disney 
In again 


I want another word with her.” 
A minute later she was standing in his 
study, her expression but puzzled. 
He shut the door. He picked up the receipt 
once more and tore it to pieces. 
“Give me that cheque,” he said. 
She drew back, astonishment and protest 
those blue eves of hers. 
“It's no good to vou if I like to cancel 
itin the morning,” he remarked. 
She gave it to him. 


_ 


bright 


He threw it on the fire. “You little 
rere ; 

ol!” he said. “It’s the greatest marvel 
in the world I didn’t let you go to the 


‘euce. The police would have been waiting 


at the bank to-morrow to arrest vou for 
lackmail.” 
_ She flinched and paled. Then she lifted 


t chin incredulously. 


Spargo ?” 


‘In spite of Leslie 


“Oh, yes. I meant to make 
o% to-night’s campaign, and I shouldn't 
have worried about the bit of the past that 
Leslie Spargo stands for. 


you sorry 
f 


I'm not anxious 
t should be widely known, but it would not 





h 5 " 
_ me particularly nowadays. Leslie 
pargo was rather a trap, Miss Mona. He 
didn’ i 

tant die at Batavia, Java. He changed 


his name to Rixby. 
don’t believe me.” 
She was white by this time, but she shook 
her head in determined disbelief. Rixby 
glanced at his desk. He picked out a letter. 
“A note that came from my mother this 


I notice that you 


evening,” he said. “Take it. How is the 
envelope addressed—K. HH. Rixby,’ ech? 
Now look at the letter. What does my 
mother call me?” 

“*Teslic,” she said in low tones. 

“That’s funny, isn’t it? And she signs 
herself?” ‘ 

She turned the note-paper. “‘Tsobel 
Spargo.’” She stared at him, her lips quite 
bloodless. 


“You must have found it rare sport,” she 
said. “Why didn’t you go on?” 

“Reasons. One was that you were so in 
Cautious, so easy to hoodwink, that I 
thought it was your first essay at black 
mail. And presently you made me dislike 
the idea of aiding you to rush from bad to 
infinitely worse. I say ‘bad.’ I pre- 
sume you have a dishonest record? ” 

She did not answer. 

“T should be glad if you would give me 
your confidence,” he szid; “so I'll tell you 
something. 


I changed my name _ because 


I had been in gaol for stealing money. ° 
\fterwards I went straight as a line. Dm 
deeply in debt to Providence for that—a 
fact which slipped my mind this evening 
until you wrote some words that I ought 
to have said to vou. By the way, you 


might consider this admission of mine as 
strictly private.” 

“Of course T will!’ 

Then she flushed and gazed at 
her lips parted and twitching. 


him, with 


“Thanks—for trusting me,” she 
He an “Sit down. I 
want to discuss matters with vou, not merel\ 
but for 


said. 


moved arm-chair. 


from a sense of duty, 


your own 
sake.” 

He stared at her profile as she sat and 
looked, very wanly, into the fire. Then he 
took a step towards the mantelpiece and 
idly shifted a tobacco-box on it. 

“Miss Disney, Miss Disney, a girl like 
yeu! The type of girl that many a fine 
young fellow”—he paused and contemplated 
rather glumly his greying hairs atid lined 
face pictured in the mantel mirror—“that 
many a young fellow would be only too 


happy to marry—and take care of.” 
She shrugged her shoulders doubtingly. 
“Tn a story,” she said. 
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‘I can’t see,’ she whispered, and 
she began to slide sideways’’ 
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denly wrenched straight, | 
ing the loop; for MacDe 
snarl, had launched him 
doorway. She would have 


the ground, but Rixby swe 
5S ’ P 


er and grabbed the chai 


hand, jerking MacDemy 


5 > 


legs; while the putied tail of 


black cat whisked from 
tcrior of the hotel. 

He took away his arm 
but he realized that the 
slight body on it would re 
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‘ { MacD Ips raises a Cat, Or good- 
ness knows where he'll haul you.” 


Her hand went promptly to his arm. 
Lying in it, small and motionless, it occu- 
pied a great deal of his thoughts, whatever 
he talked about. As though by magic, it 
kept giving him glimpses of the future—a 
future in which the hardest literary work 
was easy and delightful to accomplish; in 


vhich the vas no staleness, but life was 
al t tresh nd b nt, bi / ind song, 
HH sincerely glad tl hand 1 not 
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Are Britishers 
Deteriorating ? 


Amazing Facts on Official 
Authority 


By A. C. Marshall 


The Report of the Ministry of National Service, just issued, gives 


grounds for serious thought. 
and weaklings? 
question. 


ROM the poirt of view of the in- 

dividual good health is one of the 

greatest blessings mankind may 
enjoy. In precisely the same way, national 
well-being must very largely depend upon 
the physical condition of the people. 

It is a thousand pities that when, next 
year, the census of Great Britain is taken 
some effort may not be made to tabulate 
and place on record the bodily state of the 
populace. Such a statement, could it be 
authoritatively produced, would occasion 
both amazement and consternation. 


A Nation of Weeds ? 
Are we deteriorating? 
retrograde path where 
height, weight, and phy 
concerned? Is the vaunted 
day really the man 
Are we swiftly 





Are 


oul 


we on a 

average ofl 

ical standard are 

Britisher of to- 
Or, 


becoming a 


he was? 
nation of 


weeds and weaklings, with senile decay 
with frequency setting in at forty, with only 
one woman r man in every three or four 
thproaching a perfect specimen of the 
race, th tuberculosis on the upgrad 


with girls and boys who have no earthly 


chance of attaining to the Biblical ti 
pre years and ten? 
Sorry questions 


ns, these, they are not set 
with 


object of scaremongering. 
Unfortunately, the fou 
hapter and each conundrum. 
Were it not for our national poverty public 


lwoney micnt 


lown the 


there is lation of 
verse fay 
n fold advan- 


erable plight 


be expended to tet 
tage in taking stock of the mi 


in which we find ourselves. 


As matter stand, all we know is that so 


Many people die each year from specified 
complaints We realize that  childrer 
leaving our elementary schools are 
Medically examined and that the reports 
but seldom inspire optimism. We hear, to 
our cost, that the fight with tuberculosis 


Are we becoming a nation of weeds 
I want the opinions of my readers on this great 
See note at the end of this article. 


leaves ad\ well on the side of 
As a matter of fact, 
has increased rapidly 
during recent years, and there are to-day, 
in London alone, nearly 100,000 sufferers. 

At this stage our knowledge would have 


ended abruptly so far as the broad mass of 


the intage 
this modern plague. 


tubercular disease 


living men is concerned—had it not been 
for the Great War! If the conflict did 
nothing else it brought us face to face with 


some very searching home-truths affecting 
our national state of health. And it is well 
that facts should be spread 
that all may know how prostrate we 
are. 


these abroad 


really 


A Census of Manhood 
Broadly, the pessimistic interrogations 
above have been fostered by a thoughtful 
perusal of the Report of the Ministry of 
National Service. A voluminous docu 
ment, carefully compiled, it produces 
primarily a flush of shame that our man- 
hood could not stand in better light 
before its medical inquisitors. That we 
were able to carry the war to successful 
fruition occasions an initial surprise that 
can only turn subsequently to a 
hee Men who mu 
by innumerable 
failings won through for us. 





up 


S pride of race. have 
been handicapped bodily 


There is little need to regard this report 
as a piece of ancient history. It is the on 
authentic record we have of a natio1 bill 
of health. If anything, we must thank the 


war that it exists at all, for it is our on 
ewe-lamb in medical surve 

Practically speakin - the report deal 
with the examination by medical boards of 
,300,000 « I-nglishmen, Scotsmen, Irish 
men, and Welshmen. It covers the latter 
tages of the war; but, because of that, its 
effect is not lessened. The men who re- 
mained in 1917 and i918 to join the colours 
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Poor Physique 


In his nature it is hardly 
necessary to go into details of diseases that 


brought 


eht 


a review of t 


about military 


so many 
among our men. Next 
the feet afflict i 


nothing in many 


reje ctions 
to deformities of 
that might count for 


ne that need 


(an mn 


callings and o 


not necessarily affect oC neral health at all 
poor physique was responsible for most ot 
the low grading. This condition implied 
directly a bad beginning to life im ope 
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effect of 


during childhood, the 


work, possibly whilst t 
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A Serious Position 
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schemes and legislative panaccas to 


WORSE. 


health 
make us fit and well, is GETTING 

And now that we know definitely the 
h about our men, is it unreasonable to 


assume that our women and the girls who 


constitute the 
lext ge neration are 
unenviable position? 


prospective mothers of the 
ly the 


in precist same 


The Root of the Calamity 


Assuming 





moment that, 
measures, both Parliamentary 
we might be in a still less happy 
may well look farther afield for 
the root origin of our calamity. 

To deal with those unfortunate youths of 
eighteen physically ) 
under par, doctors tell us that a great deal 
of the mischief to their frail bodies was 
caused in babyhood. 
the slap-dash tactics of to-d: 
do not know their bu 
the time, the resources, nor the inclination 
to attend to it! Indeed, the standard of 
the youth of 1918 is a flat indictment of the 


lor a 
legislative 
and local, 


plight, we 


who were 


In other words, with 


our mothers 





sines or hav neither 





mothers of 1900. And, if they failed in their 
duty, what of the mothers of 1921? 
Women and Motherhood 

Personally, I prefer to take a more 
charitable view of the matter than this, 


though I have known artisans’ racing dogs 
to be better cared for than their infants. 
’s troubles must owe 
beginning to the period before the 
boy babies actually saw the light of day. 
Motherhood | cea 1 to 


it was 


In many 
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be the profession 


But few young wives are genuinely 
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The Habit of Watching Games 
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Ready-prepared foods are purchased at 
the corner shop, tinned comestibles of every 
kind. Even cakes are bought ready mixed 


In packet that need only the addition of 


And these things fo 


eater fore hakins 
iter befo € DaAwKING,. 


the sustenance they yield are not in 


same street as the dishes ‘* Mother used to 
make.”’? In the ime wav, the anwmic loaf 
of to-day is sorry food beside the home-made 


nttage bread of other times. 


Drink and Smoking 





Drink and tobacco must carry a 
the responsibility. The 
] } ldom imbibes to excess 


of his 


tithe of 
miner, that prince 
among the hit, but 3 
pro- 
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vnhiist the very nature 
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fellows w have to work in scorching 
cat or among tlying particles of dust, men 
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edically, that drink 


heavily for the sheer 
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Where are We Tending? 





Summing-up, where is the machine-made, 
money-grubbing, slavish life of to-day 
leading us? The workman must toil long 





s to meet | weekly bills. It is an 

ge of spending upon amusements such as 
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height. 
is NOT the 
Unfortunately, facts 


bodies of German prisoners in the war zone 
formed the opinion that the 
beefier than the Briton. 


Boche was 


The Remedy 


Though the lesson to be lear 


report is in every sense a national one, the 
remedy rests largely with the individual. 
It is not worth even a king’s ransom to lose 
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health and strength in the race for a liveli 
hood, to show symptoms of senile dex ay at 
forty, to have an old, old head perched 
upon young 

Those who care for 
their countrymen 
report. Ministers | about it 
School-teachers should assimilate it. Every- 
the bald, naked truth that 


shoulders. 
their country and 


should ponder over this 


should preach 


one should know 


this national stock-taking has revealed, a 
truth which is a _ bitter blow to racial 
pride. 

And when the me age of the report has 
been read and digested each father and 
mother should take the babies they bring 
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into the world and build up the little frames 
at any cost and sacrifice that the next influx 
of manhood and 

the greatest and noblest of all the 
tights—Good Health! 


womanhood may possess 


I 
birth- 
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ARE WE DETERIORATING? 


My readers will not all agree with the conclusions Mr. Marshall derives 

from his facts, and some may have suggestions as to possible remedies. I 

want frank opinions on this great question, and shall be pleased to award a 
Prize of One Guinea for the best letter on the subject. 


For conditions see “ Competition Pages” at the end of this issue. 
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“* Speeding Up’’-—and Closing 
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By Michael Kent 
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Orawn by 


‘**'T merely remarked, my lord, that the 


box band wants easing a trifle’ ’’ -p. 1098 ne nee 

ind ind to the inch, and no waste space.” The de- 
\ H WV tails of his scheme were easy, for “ Mother” 

t mn that would give him his week’s expenses back 
e’d < from the weekly wage on Friday night. In 
six days, in all London, he could surely find 

a job. Then he could home one night and 

mention casually that he had made a change 

t over the cut —not been sacked, of course—just made a 


\ tailo el change. “Accepted the advantageous offer 
: ae 

rk, hound of another house,” he murmured, and it 

et into the habit sounded very well indeed. It struck him 


that he would have no wage to bring home 
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at the end of that week, or at best he could 


only hope tor a mutilated wage. That was 
scrious. He did not quite see his way 
through that. He supposed they would have 
“ Mother ” 


to go short for a day or two. 


took all his money, and he reckoned sh 
never had anything over. He had nevet 


troubled about it, anyway. Why should 
he? He lived according to rule. “The 
secret of happiness is in cutting out. Cut 
out your time with a tape measure, and your 
life will fit like buckskin.” But here was 
a gap totally unprovided for. Perhaps he 
could get a private job to take home to 
tide him over. Anyhow, it was no good 
crossing your bridges before you came to 
them. Mr. Pascoe had averted calamity for 
one week, why not for two? 


“°*Twill be brighter by and by, 
If you only put your shoulder to the wheel.” 


On Friday morning he was called down 
into the shop: “Lord Hamberton to be 
fitted.”’ 

Fitting was, of course, not Mr. Pascoe’s 
job, but his lordship had made a custom 
over many years of seeing him. “Fellow 
that paints your picture don’t have another 
fellow to tell him what you’re like, does he? 
Very well, then,” argued his lordship. 

“Hallo, Pascoe, how are you to-day?” he 
began. 

“Excellent, my lord. I am in excellent 
health. A little tight inside the knee.” 

‘Really, Pascoe,” returned Hamberton 
gravely, “eleven o'clock in the morning! I 
didn’t expect 

I merely remarked, my lord, that the 
box band wants easing a trifle 

“No, it don’t, Pascoe.” 


it of you.” 


You will find it work into a crease, my 
lord, and chafe. 
‘Don’t touch ’em. I like ’em to sit tight,’ 


aid his lordship, “you know I do, Pascoe 


Hang it all, man, how long have vou made 
for me?” 
“Your first order, from Trinity College 


my lord, was in 188 


5- 
“And real Qo vod breeches they were,’ 
agreed Hamberton. 
“We were both of us younger then, my 


lord,” sighed Mr. Pascot H« prepared to 
depart. “I’m sure, my lord, I’ve been 
highly honoured and very grateful for the 
consideration and the various kindne 


” 


bel = 
which, er—— 


He swung the door of the fitting-room on 


a speech that was getting involved 


1098 


got any wo 
are you going to ask the I 
rise?” 

Mr. Pascoe was doubtful, he 
perhaps, next weck. 

Mrs. Pascoe sniffed. And e 
too. If you was only half ry] 
drawing seven or eight pe ind 
But that’s just like you men. Us w 
stay at home and slave, las | 
have money in you pocl to fla 
a lot vou care Get on with ur 
and don’t dirty my nice clean o} 

\fter two score years of 1 1¢a 
Pascoe knew how to t off tl 
against the true heart of | 
trouble came there would be no1 
he knew, so he sat quietly by t 
scanned the advertisements in 
‘A. A. Good opening for a m 
sours ‘Acting for Motion | 
They were not precisely what he 
but on Monday he would put h 
to the wheel. Ah, on Monday! 
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lordship? 
“Help me with 1 
‘lanced keenly 
‘You’re hipped, Pasco 
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“Pascoe! 
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anything ? ’ 


“Oh, no, my 
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Mr. Pasco 
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man’s pride 
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What 
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side a farewell. 
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had argued politics with on 


now 
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stiff-necked 


always adn 


turdy independence 
worthiness. On his 
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side, 
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to say, “Me and Lor 


don’t always see eye to eve, 


is a gentlen 
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Somehow it 


an it’s 


warme' 


an |! 


1 Mr 


that his service had not see 
unappreciati ad. 


* Mother ” was 


got home. It 


usually depended 


Was 
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smewhat 
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all 
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Really, she did not know what 
to happen 
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Ill 
R. PASCOE took great pains with his 
toilet. Out of sheer habit he dropped 
off the bus at Oxford Circus and 
started down Regent Street. His head was 
a little more erect than usual, his stride a 


little longer, a thought more springy. His 
eye glowed. London lay at his feet to 
onquer. 
“Though clouds are in the sky, 
Twill be brighter by and by, 
If you only put your shoulder to the 
wheel.”’ 
With great contidence he marched into 


the front shop of a rival firm, Ten minutes 
later he came out again. They didn’t hap- 
pen to want a cutter. If they should they 
would a note of his address. Ah, 
well, you can’t expect to hit the mark first 
time. He tried the next and the next, and 
with each attempt there came a certain loss 
of spring. The back, bent through so many 
years of service to the bench, inclined more 
and more to its familiar stoop. The query 
which had begun so casual now tended 
up into the falsetto of entreaty. 
Even its idiom changed. ‘Do you happen 

be looking for an experienced cutter? ” 
became “I seeking re-cngagement as 
cutter in a good business,” sank 
through “TI hoped, perhaps, that is, I won- 
dered, if you might require the services of 

able and conscientious breeches cutter,” 
to its final, “I suppose you won’t be having 
n opening in the cutting line for a smart 
ian in breeches? ” 


make 


slip 


am 


class 


It was no good. Savile Row was over- 
helmed with cutters. “Of course, a man 
who has been so long with Flower’s will 
ttainly have no ditficulty,” but Savile 
Row regarded Mr. Pascoe’s scant grey hair 
nd the grey, lined face beneath: “ There is 
no likelihood of an opening here at present.” 


Mr. Pascoe walked into Sackville Street 
d regarded his reflection soberly in a 
lack-backed glass window. Then for the 


st time in forty years he discovered that he 
s not dressed in altogether modern style. 


Like most old Radicals he was intensely 


onservative. He had remained true to his 
Id-fashioned preference and they had 
crystallized in the stvle of thirty years ago. 


He looked critically at the hard square felt 
that crowned him, the square-cut coat with 
Many buttor the 
Which filled the narrow 
vest collar that had revers. 


man’s = 


opening of a 


poor plastet 
ih 


“T know what 
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I'll do,’ he said with sudden resolution. 
“T’ll get shaved! ” 

The removal of the grey crumb brush 
left him with conflicting emotions and a 
cold throat. Certainly he seemed younger. 
But he did not look altogether himself. The 
effect struck him as not quite respectable, 
a little wild! What would “ Mother ” say? 
He caught a glimpse of himself in a shop 
window. “I shall have to be thorough,” he 
said, “I must leave nothing undone. I'll 
buy a new tie.” 

A good-natured assistant showed him how 
to tie it, and he left the shop with the “poor 
man’s plaster,” faithful servant for genera- 
tions, relegated to a coat pocket. “Now,” 
he felt, “now they’ll see I’m up-to-date. 
Put your shoulder to the wheel, John.” 

He felt a little shy of Savile Row, but 
he turned hopefully to the main arteries 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. Some of the people referred 
him to factories in the East I-nd, some were 
sorry that their managers were out, and 
some turned him down on sight with scant 
patience. He ate a bun on a seat in a Soho 
churchyard, for the outlay on the tie and 
shave had robbed him of his lunch. Other 
refuse of London’s backwaters drifted there 
to consume scraps out of newspaper bundles, 
and his strange company struck him with 
a chill at heart. He was tired. The sense 
of unattachment, of having no part in the 
great machine, sapped his courage and his 
self-esteem. He began almost to feel 
efficient. 

The song that had galvanized him circled 
ironically in his brain. “ Work, boys, work 
and be contented.” Yes, but if you have 
no work? Work! He had always worked. 
He wanted nothing more. He roused him- 
self with a start. “It’s no use grumbling. 
That won’t work. There are hundreds of 
tailors’ in London, thousands! 
“Twill be brighter by and by, if you only 
put your shoulder to the wheel.’ ” 

He travelled home by bus that night with 
his eyes a little wider open and not quite 
steadily the 
action to a subconscious suggestion, 


in- 


shops 


so focused, physical  re- 
Before 
him metaphoric mists seemed to gather and 
shut him in; there was no way—no way 
that he could see. 

‘Had a good day?” asked “ Mother,” as 
she put his meal before him. 

‘Very fair, Mother.” 

“Thought you seemed tired.” 


him, pourir his 


She faced 
“Why, John, 


1g out tea. 
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livelier imagination than you would expect 
to find in a withered old housewife. “Why 
didn’t you come and tell your poor old 
missus? ” 

‘Seemed like I was a failure, Mother,” 
he said. His eye brightened a little. “But 
I don’t know—I don’t know as I| mind so 
much now I’ve told you.” He leaned across 
the table timidly to pat the old woman’s 
workworn hand. “We might take a littler 
house and—and have lodgers.’ 

The dread consequences did not seem to 
have become clear to her. “Not us,” she 
said sturdily. “You get on with the stew 
while it’s warm and then look at your birth- 
day present. It come in a letter this morn- 
ing, but I thought it best for to keep it back 
for you when you come home. 
another come midday.” 

“Where, where?” he asked eagerly. “I 
wrote to a gentleman in a free library. He 
wanted an energetic man to cal! on the trade 
with a high class dog biscuit.” 

“Well,” she said, as though indulging the 
whim of a child, “I suppose you won’t rest 
till you’ve read it, though the stew does go 
cold.” 

“That’s it!” he cried, selecting from the 
two letters one which addressed John Pascoe, 
iXsq., in a businesslike green typewriting. 
“That’s the man with the dog biscuits.” 

He was in such a hurry that he did not 
notice the opulent ornamental heading, but 
went straight to the letter. 





There’s 


“DEAR SIR,” it ran, “We much 
pleasure in forwarding you herewith a 
cheque upon the London and Thames Valley 


Bank for £1,397 17s. 5d., being the ws 


have 





It’s all wrong,” he said wearily. 
is a mistake.” 

“Go on and read it, John,” said she. 
“Read it. Dll tell you if it’s a mistake. 
Read it out loud,’ 


“ This 


“* £1,397 17s. 5d.,’” he went on, “‘ being the 
amount of endowment policy 840609, with 
profits, which matures to-day. We would 
at the same time draw your attention to the 
very advantageous offered by the 
Corporation in the matter of annuities, on 


terms 


which we enclose pamphlets.—We are, yours 
faithfully, THe RAINY DAy ASSURANCE Com 
PANY.’—I don’t know what it all mean 


} 
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“Means,” said she, “saving your wages, 


That’s what it means. . . . It's forty year 
ago last Friday week I took you to 


doctor to be examined and, when you signed 





the proposal, ‘There,’ you said, ‘you’ 
got a business head, Mother, but Heave: 
knows how you're going to do it!” Sh 
wiped her hands on her apron. ‘ But 
did. You don’t-think I’ve been pinchit 
and scraping all these years for nothir 
do you?” 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried, “you've save 
us. ... 1 never thought anothe 
it all these years... . A th 
Where should we have been without y 
saving ?’’ 

“Or your earning,” she 
these years.” 

“But me,” he said timidly, “I’ve fail 
I couldn’t hold mv job.” 

“Rubbish,” she cried What’s in tl 
other letter? ” 

The other letter was in ink. John 
at it, started, then read it aloud, 


word abou 


ind pounds! 


returned, 





“My DEAR PASCOE,’” it ran, “‘ Went int 


that scoundrel Flower’s this morning. You 


are quite right, they want 
They told me they |! 
with your services, so | dis] 1 \ 


knee. 


theirs. I can’t have any conf 

jumper fiddling round my | If 
won’t come up now and then to advi 

[ must give it up and wear kilt The e1 
closure is a mark of appreciation, lon 


years of association and 
Yours sincerely, HAMBERTON. 


Mr. Pascoe found it a litt 
read. 

“There,” said “ Mother eve 
stumbled to the end, “I knew you’ 


a cold without your whiske1 Look 
eyes.” 

‘A thousand pounds,” he wl 
a cheque from his lordship 

“And you’re my old mat put in 
trifle jealously. “You ain't no failure, an 
there’s nothing to worry you now.” 


He looked up sharply. “Lor, M ther 
he said with wonder, 
cold.” 

She turned to the range at 


“vou’re catcl 


saucepans. “TI ain't,” she 


on with your stew. 
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Wanted: A 


A Solution for Labour Unrest 7 


° B 
W. elsh Revival Our Special one 


Those in a position to know declare that South Wales at present is 
in a ferment of appalling discontent; yet wages are higher than in 


any other part of the country. 
economic reasons ? 


CCORDING to a statement made in the 
House of Commons, there are soviets 
or councils of workmen actually in 

being in South Wales to-day. 


A“ soviet,’’ judged by the Russian render- 


g of the word, is a majority council that 
s called upon to rule By the public ex 
ressions of a leader of the miners, it is 
ped soon to have a Central Sovict. In 
er terms, tie extremists among the 
yiliers are threat revolution, sheer 
and absolute, that they may seize the reins 
f authority from those into whose hands 
é e been lawtully placed. 


Are the Miners Bolshevists ? 
As one who knows the coalfield intimately, 
nd wh na 

of « pinion, per 





ojourned there recently, I am 
nally, that the extremist is 


every sense the minority, and that 
pily there is little to fear from anti 
nstitutional measure Frankly | do not 
that the iners In any numerical 

negtl are Bol Vists, or that the 
epted principles of common sense would, 
ave emergency, fail to hold their 


5] 


At the same time, there is abroad in South 


all the ferment of appalling dis- 

tent, and a state of unrest that is grow 
rather tha diminishing Strike and 
mours of strikes are virtually of hourly 
ct he miner, collectively, 
te les or detics the Government. 

ie always seeking more money tor | 
UI else demanding that the price 
lL to the consumer be reduced at the 
expen f th mine owner. Nothing 
t t | ot even the know- 
tha i ‘ Pp sense he is our best- 

ald \ 

In pr 1 1 pirit the coal- 
attter the eat 1 the leaders of 
1 


Krankly, is the trouble deeper than 
Is it a spiritual revival that is wanted ? 


his own trade The “unofficial ” 
strike, i.e. the downing of tools without 
legal notice or the knowledge of the men’s 
own up with painful 
larity. 

A short while ago 600 miners refused to 
work, lowering production at a time when 
the country’s need was of paramount import- 
ance, for no other than that 
saddler was disgruntled at his weekly wage 
for keeping in repair the harness of the 
Upon another occa- 


union. 


union, crops regu 


Treason one 


ponies underground. 


sion all the workers absented themselves 
from a colliery without even a “by yout 
leave ” because one of their number was 
being evicted from his private dwelling- 
place! 


A_Hot-bed of Rancour 


Unless it be the Clyde, there is no part 
of the United Kingdom where Labour is so 
wilful, so headstrong, so out-of-hand as 
South Wales. It has always been a_hot- 
bed of industrial One pit is 
famous for having had twenty-four strikes 
in the year 1919, nine strikes in 1918, and 
sixteen in 1917, whilst yet the full fruition 
of the war hung in the balance. When one 
considers that many a mine produces up 
wards of 15,000 tons of black diamonds in 
the loss of output from 
Between January 
2,534,000 work- 


mines of the 





rancour. 


an average week, 


controversy is amazing 
and May, 1919, for example, 
ing days lost in the 
country through disputes ! 
And yet, with his Celtic temperament and 
this self miner 
capable of the loftiest emotions and 
elt-sacritice A who 
abandon for the 
ficial will toil 
itself until he drop 
eri 


were 


is 
the 
will 
supe 


warm-heartedne same 


noblest colhier 
work most meagre, 
on in face of 
to 


workmates 


cause death 
Save a 


in } 
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What are the Churches Doing? 
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WANTED : A WELSH REVIVAL 





° 
revival of 1858, which blew like a balmy 
breeze over the country, more than 100,000 

yple in Wale alone became firm con- 
| 


verts to the Church. In the same way no 
ws when the revival of 1904 began 


It just burst forth, like 





bright sunshine that follows a frosty 
mor! 1 the scenes that accompanied 
were mazi as would be a modern 
cle 
There is noth machine-made ot man 


No earnest Christian 


minister sits in his study and organizes the 
1S happenings that lead up to the final 
ardour. One ‘get up” a 


burst of cannot 


val as one erects the structure of a 
In the same way no religious body 
that this 


garner the produce into its 


ulate the harvest follows 
time, or 


‘ ary 


A Stray Sign 


At the present time there is a_pasto1 
the rugged valley behind 


o is building up a 








ys Wil and doing a good work 
that 1 t be measured. He has wrought 
wonderful and incontrovertible 
xamples of faith healing. The people are 
to n 
Yet rh n ucleus 
evival, of other religious 
mes is not yet abroad. During the 
st oT re al churches were thronged 
1 t with people who spon 
neous broke forth into prayer. Thi 
count was literally kissed with 
Lye ry ntle of Pentecostal praye 
S tl o) le immediately before 
e Tey t I with r¢ doubled sig 
an I the revival; it lingered so 
re are still traces to hi 
nearly twenty years later 
M peo} ve tried vainly to start 
revival opasmod ally the y have 
ved local ( But the sunshine 
has ¢ t the mountains and valleys 
South W 1e great revivals is not 
{ viduals. And without 


nd women will not march 
heir hundreds and thou 


ru dictrict 
districts, 


singing 
awakened 
that no 


Npli a 2 I can deny, no Mah 


that has 
pur- 


to-day the most bitter class warfare 
ever been waged. ‘To all intents and 
poses the South Wales coalfield is a 
separate community within our national 
community—a nation within a nation. That 
they are Bolshevistic I have already denied. 
That they have drifted from the spirit of 
the Church no one can deny. 

Is it the pressure of the times? Is it the 
absence of ? Is it 
Mammon? Is it that our social system is 


structurally at breaking point? 


home life the love of 


One Minister’s Opinion 





At this stage I would like to interpolate 
the opinion of a divine 
household word in those 


whose name is a 
gouged-out, frown- 
ing valleys from which comes so much of 
our national wealth. 

“Trade unionism,” he said to me, “has to 
some extent | contributory to al] the 


been 
envy, hatred and malice that is obvious 


to-day. The movement, to my view, fails 
because it breeds sheer selfishness. A class 
union, or the federation of such unions, is 
at work solely for the one group to assist 


it to 
ends, 
“Now, if any 


to help «ald sections of 


gain its own narrow, part tlarized 
union would only set out 
Labour, as well as 
its own class, how much good might b 

the world! As it is, 


unions breed and foster the 


done in 


of class for class; they encourage ope 
enmity because they instil the yirit that if 
only vou fight vou will attain whatever you 


strive for, good 


liberately set one group of work« in opp 
sition to anothe1 
“Naturally, this is quite contrary to the 


\ 
doctrines of the [Testament to the 


Sermon on the Mount I should welcome 





a union that could fight well and hit hard, 
so long as it was not. self-centred d 
egotistical over it wh catevo! yt worker 
Labour’s Social Efforts 

This is merely an interesting point of 


view. I am not going to agree or to dis 
with it Kach one of us is entitled 


agree 


to his own opinions. I do know, though, 


that trade unionism stands for neither cree 
nor denomination. On recent Sunday eve! 
175 I have seen cinema theatres packed to 


overflowing to hear lectures on s 
ject 
the m, 


ties of 


These meetings, or a great many o 


are directly organized by the authori 
draw 


« 


Labour. ‘That the meetings 
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people in South Wales trom the Church 


would appear obvious. 


Home Life Passing Away 





Another pastor to whom I put the blunt 
question: “ Would a revival tend to sweep 
away industrial unrest?” was enthusiastic 
at the very thought, yet pessimistic at exist- 
ing conditions 

There is in the coaltield,’ he said tet 
vently, “hardly a minister who does not 
pray for a revival. All the time we watch 
nd hope il 1 pray Kach one of us 15 ready 
» help the moment there comes the first 
ath of such a movement, to extend 
ration, to harvest the results when it had 


‘But just ook what the Churches have 


to-day to tace! It is no exaggeration to 


state that home life in South Wales is pass- 
n away The homes of the people— 
roodness knows they are crowded enough 
ind mean enough—are to them just places 
n which they eat and sleep. The moment a 


meal is ended the first thought is: How soon 


mother and five children Iwenty year 
us home was evervthine to such a family. 
W he th ‘ tol lone they 

embled round the fi ! homes 


event looke Lol rd to and talked about 
fterw 
To there ire t \ eCCIVE 
' lc in the pri pirit, and pastoral 
rk rendered rre 1 Mor 
lifficult Instead ot remain t home to 
the entire far TOC to tl cinema, 
not once, but three or four times a week 
\r ipart = fro tua i ne the 
t the ‘cinen pirit’ j oad—-the 
( for novelty ar n 
trom hor 
H is another py it « Fi vith whi 
em or may not a ( ma 
h taken people Irom t me the 
har » drawn them from the public 
houses 


Some Appalling Cand'tiones 








, er ’ 
' vran? 14 e+ na y n 1 
And i passing over of rea] 
ne iwa one of the main 
f » ra | , mad | 
\ ere 8] pastoral work 





one must still remember the 





dition of some of those very homes 
In one tiny four-roomed cottage in Tony 
pandy | know there are thirteen souls living 








—four parents and nine children There is 
not a bathroom in the house. The men and 
boys, coming home from either of the th 
colliery shifts, disrobe and perform their 
ablutions in a wooden tub before the kitc] 
fire—whether the girls and I folk who 
pass that way are of their ow cit or k 
or etherwise Can pe ple be X] 
love their h mes in such 
One Penny a Week ! 
Che collier’s opinion of! his 7 to | 
a interesting as the bverse ide to 
picture The other day nastor who 
com \\ i tract } i f 2 y 
sought » have his stipend 1, an 
brought the matter before a 1 eeting of h 
egat n One of th m W 
negatived to some extent the 
i ine! wee 
{ re or / 
exe ied pe 3 i l 
ributed one penny | eek te 
exp of | kinds! 
Th e an extren i 
tul only in th lk Bn 4 
mak G Hy 
coal-gette e « lt \ 
b | ry that the 
epresented I : ( 
walk han ind [ 
t | ‘ 1 ine t ( 
very 1} " [t 
| 
ne I [ 
ven to tem| vit 
The Polit cal Change 
ea da ee 
Formerly, it should be ren 
a ae ] 
hii \¥ | 
) hape Libs l N 
t ore n xt ! M 
| the H { 
th p 7 ’ 1 ol ! | 
\t , e ‘ + +} 
i re if [ 
’ , 
: d fo)) f 
t » track ‘ } f 
} TY e a} 
and an honest ( j ) 
yreat honour as a Labour | ler At 
rate, it 1s mificant that the latter « 
the seat 


en re 
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WANTED: A WELSH REVIVAL 





So far as the women of South Wales go, 
there are wives and mothers and daughters 
there to-day every whit as good from a re- 
ligious standpoint as those of twenty years 
ago. On the other hand, woman as a sex 
goes to church in much the same proportion 
as does man. That a revival would stir up 
the women as it would do the sterner sex 
there can be no manner of doubt. In other 
revivals women have always been shining 
lights and quite as eager as the men when 
the great message came to them. In those 
vast processions that wound a choral way 
through the valleys there were countless 
women. 


For the Sake of the Chi'dren 





So far as children are concerned, there 
is no doubt what a factor a 
revival would be. There are old, old men 
and women in the valleys to-day who, as 
boys and girls, attended and took part in 
the revival gatherings of 1858. And that 
there is need for children to be harvested 
into the fold there can be no doubt. The 
boy of 12 and 13 now looks forward to the 
time when his schooldays end and he can 
go deep down into the pit. 

And at 14 he can earn 6s. od. per day 
six times a week; at 18, 12s. 10d.; at 20, 
14s, From the very first time he drops 
down the shaft with his heart in his mouth 
he will run up against temptation. He will 
hear the extremist who wishes to work five 
days per week, five hours per day, for five 
pounds. The spirit*of class hatred will be 
inbued into his little soul. He will be 
taught that by the sweat of his youthful 
brow other people are “leading idle lives,” 
and he will acquire a distorted, twisted view 
of humanity. 


tremendous 


Then, on Friday evening, with £3 10s, or 
thereabouts in his pocket and a feeling of 
being “fed up” with home, he will seek 


YOUR OPINION 


his pleasures—where? His 
full of—what? 


mind will be 


The Time is Ripe 


Truly the time is ripe for the coming of 
another revival. There is God’s work wait- 
ing to be done in His way. There is a call 
for a fresh spirit among all classes, a 
greater love of one another, a lessening of 
organized hatred, the abandonment in this 
country of that very Kaiserism for the over- 
throw of which so many laid down their 
lives. 

It is suggested that if a revival broke 
out afresh with sweeping power and soften- 
ing kiss in South Wales it would banish 
industrial unrest. Wales is mentioned be- 
cause, with that wonderful Celtic tempera- 
ment, its men and women are most re- 
sponsive. But there is no reason why the 
kiss of a revival should only touch upon 
Wales. 





Not Wales Alone 





It might start in our little mountain-girt 
Principality and then spread in ever-widen- 
ing circles. It might touch England, 
[reland and Scotland. The fisher-folk on 
the East Coast might fee] its caress as much 
as the miner. Once there was a 
revival in one of our convict prisons. Rules 
and regulations of the Prisons Board went 
to the wall before it. Hundreds of the in- 
mates became converts, 

Let us hope that there will be a revival, 
and that it may come soon. Let us hope 
that it may spread throughout the whole 
world. 
thing. It comes like an evening breeze and 
is gone before the morning. But when it 
comes it does a good that no man may 
calculate; and when it has gone its message 


magic 


A revival is a transient, passing 


and its purpose remain more clearly than 


before. 


WANTED 


I invite the opinions of my readers on this vastly important question. 
I shall be pleased to send a cheque for One Guinea to the writer of the 


best letter on the subject. 


Particularly I would like to hear from the 


miners themselves as to their point of view in the matter. 
Letters should be addressed to the Editor of THE QUIVER (marked 
“ Welsh Revival”) not later than October 20. 
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ome from 
ome 


O00O))-BYE, dear. What time will 
vou be home?” 


What time 1 | L be home 
Denis Hume turned white-faced, pa mate 
ipon his wife 1 don’t know what time | 
1all be hom« I don’t know if I shall ever 
come home agall Ilome, you call it,” he 
went on fiercely, raising his v e so that 
he looked apprehensively  b: nto the 
hall. ‘It’s really funny to-heat ou call 
this home Packed in wit moth 
eaten old tf interferin: ( iteou 
busvbodic Home indee ’ 
Suddenly realizin that, } stayed 
) r. he would t 1 ala 
ful gest e turned d in do 
tep 


Doris Hume went back into the house with 


1S¢ 


a little sigh. It was hard, s she realized, 





s, after the three years of separa- 
tion which their war wedding had entailed, 
the three vears in which they had looked 
forward with longing to a home of thei 
own I be oblige t ve in the 

n relat | marriage 
| is, ( only \ i lred ot 
ot ] } 1 been r to ( 
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HOME FROM HOME 








“wa =. srt 


“®A mistake! Whose mistake I 
should tike to ask ?’’’—yp, II1I11 


W » Stot 
as finish t down pretending not Swiftly Uncle Harold turned on him, h 
to he nasty little eyes nas » evi 
“Put out t t urette ! napped the “If it come to a ¢ of leaving, 
Yorkshire1 | never heard « ich ill my boy,” he said spitefully, “it strikes me 
t rea ast 1 othe that it 1 tl r who { ext 
‘ to nothing, ‘ ) 1 ke 
Lh ked at him, delibe: a move. So |] you ( yt olk 
tely | t ri al houses on Charity, you } Int torget it. 
te in | He hoped it would Cut your coat according to your cloth i 
stout at te i el | re W om considered a good saying wa 
other’s tone irritated him But Denis had not waited to hear the 
ea end of the sentence. White with ang | 
“I’m sor sir,’ he said, “that you ob- breakfast still untasted, he had jumped up 
ect. But, a ti yf fact, I wasn’t from the table. A furtl nt < he 
Ware it w \ ouse ¢ e! If my part of little Jane came opportunely, 
f ( mable to you, I Doris was obliged hast remove her. 
nder that here There are other She found her husband in hall, his hat 
t in tl 


already in his hand. 
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The rest of the episode has _ been 
chronicled. 





Owing to his unexpected departure from 
the house Denis caught a different train, 
a slow local one, from that by which he 
usually travelled to London. At a station 
farther up the line two women got into the 
carriage in which he sat gloomily hunched 
up in the corner. Scraps of their conversa- 
tion came floating to his ears. 

“Yes, dear, I’ve decided upon it at last. 
Of course, after all I’ve been accustomed 
to, I don’t quite fancy the idea; but then, 
when I think of all the poor young people 
wanting rooms, and me alone in that great 
house, it seems only the right thing to do. 
Marian Mattherson, I said to myself, you’ve 
got a nice home of your own; make it a 
home from home for some of those who 
otherwise wouldn’t have a respectable roof 
over their heads, It makes my heart bleed 
to think of them.” 

“What did you think of asking, dear? ” 
The other lady seemed more concerned with 
the business aspect of the case. 

“Well, I had thought of three guineas a 
week for the three rooms. I shouldn’t want 
to let more. It’s not much, I know, but I 
couldn’t bear to be a profiteer.” 

Three guineas a week! Denis sat up- 
right. He could just manage that. Most 
of the rooms or half houses at which he 
and Doris had at one time looked were 
double that amount. And, oh, what 
heaven, to make a dignified escape. It had 
been his utter impotency that had made 
Uncle Harold’s words so maddening. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he began, lifting 
his hat. “TI know it is awfully rude of me 
to interrupt your conversation, but are you 
thinking of letting some rooms in yout 
house ?” 

The two ladies looked at him. Despite 
his three years in the army, he looked so 
young, so fresh faced and innocent that 
their hearts warmed towards him. 

“Well, I had thought of it,” owned the 
first. 

“Because my wife and I and our little 
girl have been looking for rooms for some 
time. And I heard you mention the terms,” 
he went on hastily. “They would just 
suit us.” 

By the time the train reached town the 
matter was settled. Denis, his wife and 
little Jane were to occupy three rooms in 
Mrs. Mattherson’s comfortable home at 
Hornton Heath from the following Satur- 


day. The terms were to be three guineas 
a week and extras. What the extras were 
Denis had only the vaguest idea, but he be- 
lieved it was the usual thing. When he 
arrived home that night his bearing was 
calm and dignified. 


to Doris, who met him at the gate, “that | 
have made arrangements for us to leav 
here at the end of the week. And you car 
tell that old blighter Harold too,” he added, 
with less dignity. “It'll please him, | 
suppose.” 

se 

The move was made. When it came t 
actual parting Mrs. Ingram was tearful, 
even Mr. Ingram seemed grufily sorry 
Only Uncle Harold was gleeful. 

They arrived at Mrs. William Matther 
son’s house. It was large and gloomy 
a neighbourhood that had once, possibl) 
some forty or fifty years ago, been of a good 
class. After the cheerful salubrity of 
South Norden it looked dismal, almost 
slummy. 

The rooms also were uncheerful. It 
seemed as if they might, in the days whe 
Mrs. Mattherson was young and en 
have been spring cleaned. Since ) 
matter had obviously been left in abeyanc 





There was a large gloomy sitting-room, 
a large gloomy bedroom, and another small 
room equipped with a decrepit gas fire witl 
a boiling ring on top. Upon this Doris was 


to do her cooking. The use of the kitchen 
range was to be allowed them once a week 
And, in the meantime, Doris, who had had 
little experience of cooking, found it d 








cult to devise new and attractive dishes 
upon one gas_ring which invariably burnt 
the bottom of any saucepan Ev Baby 
Jane, the sunniest of two-year~ Is, cried 
when her milk was burnt three days ru! 
ning. 

They had arrived at the Laurels 
Saturday. On the following  Saturda} 
afternoon Denis came home, gloom on his 
face. As a rule, while they were at Mrs 
Ingram’s house, paying, as Uncle Harold 
had so plainly put it, next to n ‘thing for 


their board and lodging, they had been able 
to have some little jaunt on Saturday, /ea 
ing Baby Jane safely with her adoring 


grandmother. But funds would not runt 
that now. 

Denis thought, without any pl urabli 
anticipation, of a walk in the unattractive 
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ve 
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anne 


neighbourhood of Hornton Heath, possibly 
an uninteresting tea at a local confec- 
tioner’s, most surely either corned beef or 
shop eggs for supper. Why, he wondered, 
had even the eggs of Hornton Heath such 
a distinctive twang about them? 

He reached the Laurels and opened the 
front door with the key Mrs. Mattherson 
had so kindly allowed him the use of. The 
house seemed silent and deserted. The 
good lady herself appeared to spend most 
of her time with one crony or another in 
the basement. 

He went into their sitting-room; Doris 
was not there. He went into their bed- 
room; only Baby Jane taking her afternoon 
siesta reposed peacefully in her cot. He 
went into the other room which was at the 
back of the house. His wife, a sheet of 
what appeared to be note-paper in her hand, 
was gazing vengefully at the decrepit gas 
stove. 

“Denis,” she said, glancing towards him 
for an instant, “you see that thing?” 

He nodded. He knew she hated it, that 
she said it had all the qualities of a fiend 
without its fascination. But even so he 
wondered at the subtle vehemence of her 
tone. 

“Look at it well,” She spoke almost 
hysterically. “It doesn’t seem anything 
special to you, does it?—just an ordinary, 
dirty, old-fashioned gas stove, with a boil- 
ing burner on top. But it isn’t. It’s a 
treasure, a perfect little gold-mine.” 

“What are you talking about, Dorrie?” 
He looked at her a little anxiously. He 
had never, even in the days of real heart- 
tending partings, known her 
hysterical, 

“Gas for cooking”—she waved the piece 
of paper in his face—“thirty shillings per 
Week, as agreed upon.” 

“Agree to pay thirty shillings a week, 
for the use of that bally thing? 
fool,’ he began hotly. Then suddenly he 
temembered the words “necessary extras.” 
He had agreed to them all—he would have 
agreed to anything that day—and he had 
hot the least idea what they were. “I will 
speak to Mrs. Mattherson myself,” he went 
on, less hotly. “Of course it is some mis- 
take.” 


the least 


I’m not a 


He went into the sitting-room and rang 
the bell. They had never rung the bell 
before, and he felt rather nervous about it. 
With bold aspect but inward dismay he 
Waited for his landlady to appear. 


Imi! 
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After a prolonged pause she came. She 
looked tired, even sleepy, but her expres- 
sion was of great amiability. Denis won- 
dered swiftly if the strong fragrance of 
spirits which entered the room with her 
conduced in any way to the amiability. 
Doris, who for the past two days had had 
suspicions, knew it did. 

“Yes, my dears.” Mrs. William Mat 
therson smiled blandly at them. “ You wert 
wanting something. I was just taking my 
afternuon rest—under doctor’s orders, you 
know—when your ring came. It was a won 
der I heard it.” Her voice grew a little 
reproachful. “Still, here 1 am.” With 
anticipatory pleasure she glanced at the 
paper in Denis’s hand. 

“J just wanted to speak to you a minute, 
Mrs. Mattherson,” began the young man in 
his best manner. “There is a small error in 
your account which I want to pay now.” 
He laid the paper down upon the table, 
running his finger down the items, while 
the scent of whisky, unmistakable now, 
came wafted over his shoulder. ‘Oh, here 
it is”—passing over such smaller imposi- 
tions as cruet, table linen—thank heaven it 
was summer, and they could not be charged 
for coal—fire in kitchen range. ‘You see, 
you have put down thirty shillings for the 
use of the gas ring,” he went on, trying to 
speak kindly but firmly. “ Naturally it is 
a mistake, but I thought I would just point 
it out to you.” 

“A mistake!” Arms akimbo, all track 
of amiability vanished, she faced him 
“Whose mistake I should like to ask? 
Those are the terms you agreed to pay when 
you asked, almost begged, I might say, for 
me to take you in. 
it.” With 
the “other 





I’ve a witness to prove 
sinking heart Denis remembered 
lady.” “And now you’re trying 
to defraud me of what’s due to me.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Mattherson ”’—the 
young man tried to command his voice- 
“you must see that it is absurd. Thirty 
shillings a week is seventy-five pounds or 
so a year. Why, we could take all our 
meals at a restaurant for that.” 

“Well, go and take them then ”—the 
affability to which whisky conduces turns 
quickly to infuriation—‘and leave me to 
get people in my house who know how to 
treat me properly. My friend, Mrs. Robin 
son, said I was a fool not to insist on 
references. Now you're here, though, either 
you've got to pay my terms, or leave to- 


morrow morning. As to this week, you’ll 
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pay that, or be a_ police 
court’s 


Within the next five 


<So 


summ 


minutes Denis paid. 


At supper that night—they had forgotten 
il! about tea, so were having it early—they 
discussed the situation 

“We can’t stop here, that’s definite of 
course,’ aid Deni For one thing, we 
havent the money. And it’s et rob 
bery 

“Where are we to go, then His wife 
poke wearily. “You know hat it was 
when we looked befor It worse now 
I don’t believe there 1 room to let in the 
whole of England.” 

“Well, I can’t help it Phe ing man 
poke gloomil; Fach mout | of his egg 
Was more unpleasing tl the la 

No, you can’t help t ow her eyes 
sparkled with ang but it wa uu who 
made u ome here l ¢ 1 ‘ ot O1 
ll right at home without ; 

Ve y We ll, then go back there. And 
Il) »—oh inyvwhere—to the devil!” 
Fiercely angry, fiercely hurt, he sprang to 
his feet \lw before Doris had been on 
his side. Now 1¢, like all the world, was 
against him The only thing I wish is 
that I had never come back from France,” 
he said bitterly, as he swung out of th 
room. 

He ct 1 the hall, then, recollecting, 
went back for his hat. Before he could 
reach the hat-stand the postman’ knock 
came it the doo Mechanically he picked 
up the letter which « mbling through 





the letter-box It wa fi. D« Cr 
mechanically he turned ba t 
room to give it to her. H 
remembered, was in the H 
just fetched it, and was once 
ing the hall, when Doris came 9 
meet him. 
“Oh, Denis, wait a minute! I 
“Here's a letter from 1 
“A letter from mother! t 
hardly taking in the mean 
“Ves, she wants us to | S sn 
they miss baby so. Ay Unc 
Harold has gone back to 
For an tant the p 
The | nd C1 
face. Instead, came a 
“De % want to 
ently. 
“Yes, if you do. But t 
without you.” There w t 
She clung to him. It 
juite, but most—their f 
“It’s not too Jat I’) 
to-night.’ He put 
kissing her We 
the mo And 
anything unselfish, dar] 
you,” he went on n ! 
as mu you de 
“Granni grannic, « 
3abyv Jane cre ed w 
drew up outside the che ) 
Norden thx ext mo! ] 
back hot ( 
‘Not h from | 
ness!” Den 1 tere 
breath. 
Tiel 
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The English Girl 
at Bear Creek 


This bright little sketch gives the actual experiences of an English 


girl who hired herself out to a Canadian farmer. 


Life on an Ontario 
Farm 


By Lilian Milner 


The writer, 


incidentally, is a niece of Lord Milner. 


EXT station Creek!” I sat 


Beat 
up with a sudden start, the brakes- 


man’s cry having awakened me from 


a doze, and he gan gathe ring my things 
together, for Bea Creek, a small village 
in the heart of a dairy farming district in 


Central Ontario, was my _ destination. l 


peered out through thé 


there 


frost-covered double 


windows, but was nothing to be seen 


in the inky darkness, and | gave up the 
attempt, finding on descending from the 
train a few minutes later that the station 


vas a low-lying building, evidently 
from the 


apparentl) 


Irame 
i situated at some distance village, 
| for it was surrounded by 
woods. It was cold, unusually so 
for a night in the last week of February 
even in Canada, and, having walked the 
length of the 
ut encountering 


} 
aecnse 


bitterly 


snow-covered platform with 
anyone, | 
to what I rightlv guessed to be the waiting- 
Sroom. Uncomfortabl 
lined its walls, which 


pictures of 


made my way 


looking benches 
were decorated with 
| Transatlantic liners and posters 
advertising homeseekers’ excursions to the 
West. A small stove stood in the 
entre of the room, and I felt grateful for 
the shelter as I warmed my chilled 
and feet. The banging of a door and the 
stamping of feet proclaimed the presence of 
someone in the building, 
through the 
an seat himself at a telegraphic machine. 


coal 


hands 


and a moment 


later I saw ticket-window a 


window to in 


anyone had come 


\s I stepped over to the 
quire if he knew whether 
to meet n 


tion of 


ec, he looked up with an exclama 
, I 


dismay. “I guess you're the 
sh girl the Browns are ¢ xpecting,” 
“T clean forgot about vou! Donald Brown 
‘phoned a while ago. He said he’d be a 


little late starting out, but that you weren't 


eng 
he said. 


) Worry.” 


I thanked him, and feeline tired after my 
ong railway journey , tor 


I had been on the 
rain since before ten o'clock the 
Morning, I curl Has I 


previous 


vuld in 


- 


a corner formed by the benches and was 
dropping off into a doze when the door 
opened and a woman came in. She was 


thin-faced, pale and shabbily dressed, and 
as IT immediately classed her in my mind 
the wife of one of the farmers 
I was surprised to hear het 

ask for a first-class return ticket to Ottawa. 
“T suppose you're the 


as 


poorer! 
of the district, 


English girl the 
asked. | 


was, feeling 


3rowns are expecting?” she 
smiled as I answered that I 

rather amused at the publicity my antici 
“And there’s 
no one to mect you after coming all that 


pated arrival had been given. 


wav? Well, that’s a shame!” she ex- 
claimed indignantly. “Donald’s likely 
started by now, though. He'll be taking 
his mother home—she’s been staying with 
them—and that would mean going round 
by the village. It’s quite a piece from the 
station. If it wasn’t so near train-time 


I’d take you up to my place for a cup of 
tea. You're all tuckered 


out, I can see. 
You don’t look very strong. Can you 
milk?” 

Could I milk? I suppressed a wild de- 
sire to laugh hysterically and shook my 
head. 

“Well, vou won't be much use to the 
Browns if you can’t,” she said abruptly. 
“They milk over thirty cows in the winter 
time, and there’s plenty to do, I can tell 
vou.” 


\ locomotive hrieked in the distance. 


‘That’s the West-bound at the Rock-cut,” 
she said, getting up from her seat. “Well, 
IT hope you'll get along all right.” Her 


tone plainly intimated that she did not think 
I would, and it was with a feeling of relief 
that I watched her board the train. 

Again the door opened, and this time the 
new-comer was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
man in a great fur 


he said with a smile, 


pleasant-faced coat. 
“Tm Don 


shaking hands 


ld Brown,” 
with me. “It's too bad we 


had to keep vou waiting like this, but one 
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drawn by 


***T’m Donald Brown,” he 
”. Kineella 


said, with a smile”—p 1118 “*° 
of the horses is sick, and the vet. 
as I was leaving.” 
fur 
we aring. 


came just 
My new employer held 
coat similar the was 
“Mary sent this along for 
you—-she thought you might find it cold 
ari ny. 


1 
1 } 
I 
, 


out a s to one he 


1ave experienced much kindness at the 


hands of Canadians, a truly hospitable 
people, since that night, but nothing has 
ever meant so much to me as the wonderful 


thoughtfi 


me he rT O\ 


ilness of Mrs. Brown in sending 
for the “hired ; 
wear in order that she n ight n feel the 
old severely during her first drive in 
in open s eich. 
My ployer 
farms as we drove 
that Mr 


n fur coat 


girl” to 
ot 


too 


€ pointed out the various 


along I soon discovered 


Brown was very proud of his herd 





of pure-bred Avrshire cattle. “We’re milk 
i twenty-eight cows now,” he sai “In 
the summer-time we only k about ten. 
Ih 1 contract with a city dairy company 
by which I ship a lot of n during the 
winter when my nei urs are not send- 
ing much. It’s a xd arrangement, for I 
get for my milk, and it leaves me free 
to look fte the crops in t summe! 
months Can vou milk? He asked the 


Tit 





dreaded question, which I had been 
pecting for some minutes, last. the: 

I shook my head and answers 
but I can learn.’’ ge 


+ 


n 
“‘That’s the right spirit, lassie,” Mr, n 

Brown said approvingly. ‘‘ I don’t care 

whether you learn to milk sur 

though, so long as you make jy é as 

useful around the house and are good = 

company for the wife. We've nev the 


an English girl before, but we 





countryman of yours now. He’s on 
the remittance type, ar m 
good. We have a man- 
our neighbour’s — sons. Th 
place.’’ He pointed to a gal 
some distance from the road I 
hear Laddie barking it 
Mr Brown drew up ata t N 
from a short flight of steps r 
veranda which ran around two ng 
the house. A door oper 
stood stamping the sn ff n 
woman's voice said, ‘‘Come r t 
There are two things which I thinx 
must invariably strike th mer 
Canada on entering a Ca n farm 
house—the friendly spirit of the pe fT 
and the feeling that one a f 
plenty. My shyness and embarrassment : 
were swept awav bv Mrs. Brow ; 5 
reception of me, and the s¢ ‘ ty 5 
immediately brought home to m th 
plentifully-spread table. I | P 
unusual appetite during the dri : 
frosty air, and I ate heartily of the 5 
boiled salt pork and fried potat 
formed the first course of our ‘ r 
There was a plate of cookies on the 
flat, weet ke there 
doughnuts, cake similar to |] Tr 
cakes, only in place of the dab of t! 
was a hols There were 1 1 t 
small unsweetened on 
iced layer cake, similar to the English 
sandwich, and wild grape jell; 
When I followed Mrs. Brown into th 
pantry with the remains of out pper I the 
was again mscious of that f ; 
plenty. There wa crocl 
cookies and another of d t 
were half a dozen or more s t K 
ing “dried apple” pies and an al n 
ber of loaves of bread D n in l 
there were numer jar f s an 
dozens and dozer f sé f 
and preserved fruits, almost which ra 
had been grown on the farm, P a 
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grapes, raspberries and strawberries among 


these. There were a number of bottles of 
maple syrup, further proof of Nature’s 
generosity. There was a great pail of 


honey, crystallized now, but easily melted 
by placing a small quantity in a jar and 
surrounding the jar with hot water. There 
was a great bin of potatoes and boxes of 
onions. There were rows of cabbages, and 
there were carrots packed away in boxes of 
earthh There was a barrel almost full of 
pieces of salted home-grown pork, and 
packed away in a box of frozen snow in the 
barn there were pieces of frozen fresh beef. 
There were barrels of apples—MaclIntosh 
Reds and Fameuse—and, joy of joys to a 
flower-loving English girl, a barrel filled 
with dahlia roots. 

Mrs. Brown stood looking at me with an 
air of housewifely pride, evidently await- 
ing my approving comment. It was not 
forthcoming. I looked round again at 
the well-stocked cellar, I thought again 
of the pantry and its supply of food, and, 
with a lump in my throat at the remem- 
brance of the thousands of half-starved chil- 
ren I knew of in the overcrowded slums 
of Liverpool, I asked, “ Don’t vou have a lot 


>” 


of waste ? 





Her forehead contracted in a frown, then 
she laughed as intuition she 
“You were 
ever eat it all 
Then, as I 
dded, ‘* And 
wondering if our 


would last out.” 


with swift 
guessed part of my thoughts. 
wondering how we 
up?’ she queried 
nodded my head, she 
I was 


( ould 


supplies 
Twenty-four 
hours later, having learned what 
and hard 


the Canadian winter 
work could develop in the way of 


girl who had never 
been interested in meal-times be- 
iore, I share Mrs 
brown's apprehensions as to the 


‘tite in a girl 


beg an to 





lasting out of her supplies. I hac 
opened my eyes at the well- 


; 
ocked woodshed, 


but after keep- 
ne the f } 


ing the furnace in the cellar and 
the cooking stove in the kitche 


burned in the Browns’ furnaces, and where 
wood is burned both furnace and stove 
require regular and frequent feeding with 
fuel. 

A windbreak of cedars had been pianted 
on the east side of the house, a_ brick- 
veneered, two-storeyed dwelling, and the 
lane leading down to the main road was 
flanked on each side by a row of young 
maples. Gnarled old apple trees were scat- 
tered around the house, and there was an 
orchard of nearly a hundred trees beyond 
the windbreak. The barn, cow stable, hen- 
house, piggery and carriage house were all 
cement-floored and kept scrupulously clean. 
Some of the adjacent farmhouses showed 
ges in the development of 
The summer kitchen was tne log 


the various sta 
building. 













supplied with fuel for one mort is ge 

mg | found myself wor dering how *©You were wondering how we c uld Drawn by 
long that wood would last. Cana- ever eat it all up?’ she queried’ I a cs 
dian farmhouses are usually 


heated by large 
heaters, but the 
by a furnace, a 
in city homes. Instead of using coal, as in 
the city homes, large chunks of wood were 


kitchen stoves and small 
Browns’ house was heated 


entral heating system used 


IIIs 


early the kitchen 


hut of the 
the frame dwelling of a later generation, 
1 


while the brick-veneered additi 


settler, < 


yn had prob- 
ably been built in the time of the present 


occupants. I have had occasion during my 
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residence in the rural districts of Ontario to 
live in all kinds of houses, and in each of 
them I have found the same well-stocked 
cellar and paniry, and the same spirit of 
friendliness I found at the Browns’. 

The work on the farm was rather hard at 
first, for I had been accustomed to doing 
clerical work only in England, and my 
hands quickly blistered when I performed 
such tasks as the carrying of water from the 
pump in five-gallon pails. What little I 
knew abet housework, and it was very 


little, was chiefly theoretical knowledg 
gained at school. On this farm my igno1 
ance proved an advantage rather than a dis 
advantage. I not only knew nothing, ot 


next to nothing, about housework 
realized that 1 knew nothing, a state of 


mind which is almost essential to one’s 
success In a new country. I was real 

anxious to learn, for I felt that I not only 
had to earn my living, and to s eed be 


9 1 


cause I didnt want to return home a 
failure, but I had to demonstrate to a neig] 


bourhood in which English girls had ne\ 
been employed that they would “mak 


good.” 

There were davs when I felt an awful 
loneliness, when the longing to see and talk 
with some of one’s own kin, to tread crowded 


thoroughfares and see rows of shops, wa 


almost unendurable, but as the snow went 
awav my interest in the thin on the far 
overcame n loneliness ] avas too busy 


most ol 


half-past 


Mrs. 


th 


f 


‘ 


Lime 


ive and 
Brown and 


breakfast Mr. Bri 


station, 


later, 


and wher 
having wa 


to bring empty cz 
washed ¢ 


vails, too, in addition to or 


care 


| 


fully 


+ 


( 1¢s 
qadavs, 
busy, for 


There w 


when Mrs. 


the hire 


kept clean and m« 


iT 


in 


the family. 


We did 


qd out 


such tas} 


dinner, 


ironing du 


\W ( did 


neighbours. I wi 


tor 


is the 7 





to fret 


prepares 


the men ilked, 


wn took 


the milk 


1 he returned s 


ited for 


+} 


the 
tie 


ins, these cat 


ind scalded, ar 


ere wasl l 


Brown and I 


d men’s 


*nded, it 


li wea 


all the 
it ha 


re 1 
Cpe 


of fruit for p 


ill ot 2 §$ 

planning of 

iter part of o1 

wild strawb 

1 down to the 
( t ‘ 
Owe | 


pent some 


find tha 





**We did all the work we 
could out of doors’ 


t to he 


h I had not 
vorke n th 
} me for 
in the We 
f 1 combin 
ie latter, b 
! f one’s |} 
s hands th 
iT¢ ts in 
ind the openir 
sed almost as 


excitement 


ent 
would 





1 fresh air t 


n 
( I 
! 
n 
r 
I] 
but I.1 
.. 
BR 
Sam 
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needed, heard a faint tinkle from the 
direction of the cow stable, and upon in 
vestigating he found me sitting on a stoo! 
trying to milk Daisy, who had been pointed 
out to me as the quietest cow and the 
easiest to milk. I was just wondering, 
if Daisy was easy to milk, what a hard 
ow must be like, for my 
efforts failed to bring 
results, when I looked up and saw my em- 
ployer watching me. As I laughed a little 
awkwardly my muscles relaxed, and I had 


strongest 


about satisfactory 


the satisfaction of seeing the 


milk flow into the pail in a 
stream. 

The following night Mr. 
Brown came around at 
time to see how I was getting 
on, and I displayed with pride 
ny pail half full of milk, th 
esult of about twenty minut 
work. My short 


lived, however, for Daisy, who 


pride Was 


id wearied of my slow milk 
ng, resented my attempts to 
begin again, and ex 


pressed her disapproval 








by lifting her right hind j 

4 
foot sharply and bring- *, 
ing it down into the — 
pail, spilling the con 


} 


nts over the floor. I 

mped up and Mr 

Brown rescued the pail, saving, “ Never 
} a 


1 Sse ( \ \ 
iy H C, VOU 11a Very 


well. It 


was my fault for stopping you.” I watched 
m strain my pail of 
; 


milk through the eight 
cknesses of the strainet! cloth into an eight 
gallon can a few mornings later with the 
vous fecling that I could at last answet 
he question “Can you milk?” 


rmative, and during the following win- 


in the 


er 1 milked seven and eight cows at a 
ilkine. 
The winter brought more time for recrea- 


m, and I spent many happy evenings with 
the children of the nearest neighb slid 


1 
11d- 


ing on small sleighs, toboggan-style, down 
the steep slopes of the creek or sk: ting on 





ismall rink we kept clear for the purpose. 
Stormy afternoons and evenings were spent 
n knitting socks and mitts, in mending and 
sewing. Occasional] 

shoe tramp, and the feeling of exhilaration 
which follows a tramp through the woods 


vy I went for a snow- 


on snowshoes is something which must be 
realized. It 1s indeed 
depres- 


experienced to be 
an excellent cure for attacks of 
sion. 

There may be a number of English girls 
who have been employed at various kinds 
of work during the war, and it is not the 
girls of the Land Army 
{ am thinking of, but lit 
factory and office 
workers, asking them } 

d 


. ” : 
selves, “Coul , 2.2 } 





‘*Mr, Brown rescued the pail, saying, Drawn by 
‘Never mind, lassie, you did very wel 


1’ ” E. P. Kinsella 
city-bred girl Canadian 
farm and be happy?” That, as I have 
already said, depends chiefly upon the 
mental attitude of the gi I know that 
when Mr. Brown received a long-distance 
l effect that 


telephone call from Quebec to the 
the married couple for whom he had had 


, work out on a 





an application on file long before he ever 


had arrived, and I realized that 


heard of me 
I must be moving, I went out to the dcor- 
vard and shed tears into the thick ruff on 
Laddie’s neck. It was there the Browns 
found me when they came out to tell me I 
could stay with them as lone as ever I 


liked. Had T made good? I can only say 


that I was kept busy for some days inter 





viewing neighbours who wished to secure 
my services. I had to decline all their 
offers, for something had happened which 
changed my plans, but the Browns’ farm is 
still “home” on this side of the Atlantic 


to me 
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The Dread of— 


Birthdays 


The fear of ‘“‘ Growing Old” is a regular bugaboo to many people. 





How to Find the Elixir of to 
Youth Re 


By Mona Maxwell 


Read 


this charming paper, and see if you can discover the Elixir of Youth 18 





lake | these words I give, 
I ¢ yt x le they live’ 
Let them live ** RayMOND pb’ ELBOUX 





J-DAY 


yuytully 


1 am eighty years young? ” 





exclaimed Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on the eightieth anniversary 


hic thday 
aii Wiltiuady, 


This is surely the mght 


pirit in wich to greet our birthdays, es 


5 
pecially if we are what Is termed “getting 


an in hife.” 


‘here are so many folk who dread these 


niversaries that it is quite pity they 
ild not ignore them altogether How 
ften one hears the remark, “1 am seventy 


years of age, an et | do not feel more than 





forty.” The individual is quite vigorous, 

but there is the depressing knowledge that 

has really lived the “three score years 

nd ten,” and therefore has completed the 
llotted span of life. 


Hope for Septuagenarians 








Who was responsible for fixing this term 

human life 1 do not know. Someone 

» Bit i} Il am not an authority on 

e matte t I believe that a year in 

t e far-off days was much longer than our 

H , so that seventy years then would 

probably represent seven hundred years 

now Anyway, in those ancient times, and 

Eastern lands, the mode of life was very 

ent f I that of t! open-air, 

ity t nd-ex¢e e Britisher of to- 

y So that even if the term of life was 

ly s s th surely, by all the 

] f nd common sense, it ought 

t least t t } now 

i a ept Narians fr zed this fact 

t would brace » up Vv lerfully, for 

the very tl that « has not much 

le t the vital energ ind 

» haste on the end How otherwise 

account t fact that s y hale and 
he f e , 

ré y ¢ e ‘ y ] } * 


is mostly a case of auto-suggestion Th 
may scarcely be conscious of 


watched their 


admit that 


thoughts they 


5 
the realization of ! 
the “three 


score years and te! it st 


a gloom over their mind a feeling tl 
nothing was worth while, as their life w 
about to end 

who can say—-for al] they kn 
they may yet 


And yet 


have another fifteer twent 
years to live, with more usef work al 
more happiness to come than they have e\ 


known before. 


The Elixir of Yorth 





o 


There has been a great de f pe 
lately about the mar ' 
the thyroid gland, and the ¢ 
of renewing youth. lf 
were ever made the rich would | a vel 
unfair advantage over the | [ 
wealth would procure f 
tions of this gland, and they 
grow younger, whilst the fF 
age more quickly in their ve 
save up enough money to buy € 
portion of thyroid! 

Then, too, this w 1m 
only in a physical s 
become vigorous again, the f 
bloom of y uth, and tk 
brightness, but the s I 
look out on the w witk 
expression, for the disillusioned | 1] 
still remain—anxi 1 1. It 
would take more than t t mag 
thyroid to dispel that accun 


years! 


For youth is in the mind more 


body To be young and to remal S 
one must always have a | 
fresh happy and | 
ow wll Oh ht. ce 
DH 1 t be ent ‘ 
I 
tart life wit 1 abu ft | 
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and overflowing good spirits. If these have 
long ago evap rated, we must set to work 


to regain them. 


Recapturing the Joy of Living 





What this world sorely needs is not a 


brilliant scientist who will add to the years 
of human life, but a cheery optimistic philo- 
sopher who will show us how to be really 
alive whilst we are breathing, who will help 
us to really 2zve whilst we are alive—who 
will teach us how to recapture the thrill, the 
rapture, the joy of childhood’s days. Here 
sa fine opening for the moneyless philar 
thropist. No need for the aid of wealth in 
this department of psychology. He can 


xperiment on himself as he goes about his 
jaily tasks. Then he can give to sad 


e 
umanity the result of his discoveries. 

I am sure it is quite possible to become 
ght hearted and care free, but we should 

ve to retrace our steps slowly until we got 
ack into a pleasant, cheerful mind atm 

vain And, of course, we would 

chase awav for good and all that bugaboo- 
growing old! 


> 


Birthday Watching a Mistake 





In retracing your mental steps towards a 


youthful attitude of mind, you must give up 














watching and counting the milestones: of 
—that in a doletul 
shion. Count the ly, if vou like, 
n the jovous fashion of the walking 
st, whos p se at everv landmark 
- : 

assed H he says to | self, 

I"m going th track tox 
1 : se 
( L’ ve d seventy les 

Cheerio! 

C a halt to hopeless attitude o 
Say to it Che years m pass as 
kly as ever they like, it matter ot to 
In to remain where I an ht 
a t ‘ eV t o | 
to appr te ¢ \ 1 t nA 

ce witli t 1\ a ‘ = 
— ‘ ‘nid ‘ yen” 
\ r f « ti ) your 
~ d | yr a year < two on 
tow tak t inted that on vou 

1 
\ ii \ t ‘ 
vert 











of Life—the School of Character Training. 
There are kindergarten pupils, junior and 





senior scholars, all muddling more or less 
over the difficult lessons that Experience 


is trying to teach them. 


Laugh at Life’s Difficult Lessons 





Some of us are perhaps sick of it all. 
ite enough. We 
and 


cruel schoolmistress, we are tired of the way 


We think we have learnt 





feel that Experience has been 
35 
she trips us up and points out our mistakes, 
and so we mutter that we are getting too ald 
; 


and retire to g1 





to mend our ways, 
the chimney-corner. 

We forget that it is the strict disciplin 
arian who is really the kindest. She has 
welfare at heart. But we cannot see it. W: 


all sigh and long for Dame Fortune to com 





along, with her dimpled sm 
ways, to pet and pamper us, 
completely—as she so often does. 


Manv Youneeat-Fichtw Fol 








Just recently there have been some won 
derful records in the daily papers of happy 
individuals who are alert, hopeful, and. full 
of energy and enthusiasm at much 
bevond the so-called “allotted span.” It is 
most interesting to study the 1 1 of then 
lives and discover the secret of their peren 


ial youth. 
First comes Miss Geneviéve Ward, who 
at the age ore t stiil 





vethy 











I € € lil Im Marness. 

The other nig she enraptured a larg 
audience by the genius of her acting A 
dramatic crit who was present, writes of 
her 

she was the o y 1 cast 
who made Shakes S was the 
only one to \ the m s, and 
the mae enius pell Ove 
the liste ns crowd. Her Vol = like a 
solden ang c i 1 the 
l rge i ct cI j € ous! 
pple \ \ \ e delirious 
with the vy of he ‘ y 


What a tribute t geniu i to eighty 


three! Yet there are st son t ck wh 
onsider their lives : ver at ventyv ! 

“My cheerful position eeps me 
young,” declared this re 





‘also hard work, and a determination not 

to worry. 
When as if sh 

she replied: “Certainly not! W1 


ne 





IlI9 
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[? If I see a part I like, I’ll play it—if not, 
[ won’t.” 

Therein lies the real secret of her youthful- 
ness. She is always looking forward, visual- 


5 





izing herself as always active and vigorous 
her profession. But 


1 


and well able to continus 


she is not altogether absorbed in her artistic 
career, she is still busily engaged in Red 
Cross work, and has made more than one 


hundred garments for the children in 
northern France. 

Miss Genevitve Ward’s attitude to life is 
fine, and an example to us all. Apparently 





there are many others like her, who are stil] 
full of enthusiasm and ar pluckily inde- 
pen lent. Some weeks a YO, in tl House of 
Commons, Mr. Galbraith, the Liberal 


member for Spennymoor, proudly asserted, 
“I know hundreds of people over the 
seventy who are earning a living. My 


mother, who is 


age oft 


ninety-two, e; 


during the last two wéeks.” 


The Youthful Seventies 





After noting the feats of the eighties and 
neties, the seventies seem quite youthful 


Many of 
ing age. 


vourites are at 
E.llen 


interest 


The charming Terry, 


though seventy-two, is ; Vivacious and 
sprightly as ever. Mr. F. F. Weather 
the famous song writer, author of h popu 
lar songs as “Darby and Joan,” “The Hol) 
Cit id “St f Beth! s still g 

c still writir up ite 
Yet he has 1 Writing them tf over hity 
ea!’ ! 7 

He attributes | to the 
fact that he has l is 
] the m ( to 

e ¢ ( I I 

+ ‘ j lize 
He tained a f y 

\ I t not forget In the 

| nties. H ( to | to 

eve! ( f us by r t all 
heat f | invent f up 

He is still busy inventine and 
I t marvellous d verie \ ] \ he Dp 
the world along It is difticult to realize 








much we 


working man! 


how 


Lately arrived in England is Le 
Athelstan, the great Canadian ney 
owner, who looks so fresh and 


< 
s 


would credit him with seventy years. Wh 
asked for 
replic l 


his secret of perpetual youth 


“YT am a believer in the axiom of Lord 


Strathcona, who, when 


work, everlastir 


g work, was the only thir 





keep young at seventy 





seventy 

There again, you see, it optit 
cheerful outlook. The attit ‘ 
everythir These youthf seve 
looking forward just as tl id 
young schoolday Th 
have anvt t witl 

icelancholy old age w | t 


It is Never Too Late 


If, after reading of all these shin 





plucky, « 


amples of the 


these youthful veterans, you st 
t t r vou tot v< I 





ul] ll sorts « Ss ag 
t Long yw sa 
“It is too late! Ah! $ at 
ri tired te 
Ca (Cy t eighty >» 
Wr rand » 
Bor ff ! { r 


Had t b - 
C} \W 

At six the ‘ Cant 

(; \\ 

( | , . 

4 ' ~ | \ } 


( ir by th 

S s for us to j 
Even th lest tree some f t 

For ag opp V ! 

I 1 ‘ } a 
And he t 

‘l ‘yi ] l t 


owe to this brilliant har 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Winnie Visits a Film Agency 
INNIE 
the p 


1 


nhl 


had already thoug! 


yssibilities of acting fo! 


ms and had known one or two girls 








ho had tried it as a means of livelihood. 
She remembered that there was an office 
in one of the narrow streets running from 
Fleet Street to the Embankment, to which 
she had once accompanied Lily Pagley who 
had had ambitions to change the Dover 
Street dressmaking establishment for a film 
dio 
She remembered, t that nothing had 

of it and that Lily had come disap 
tedly out of the office 

But then, Lily in comparison with Win 
nie was a plain little thing, very clever with 
er fingers, but without dash or brilliance 
Such was Winnie’s estimate and conclusik 

iv thought over the matter riding on 

the top of the omnibus to Ludgate Circus, 

she alighted to pursue the rest of the 

on foot. She could not remember the 

name t (ne street, but fancied she would 
the house when she came to it 

lhe name on the brass plate by the door 

1h ered in her mind because it was a 
tle unusual 
Ray m ynd del ca oO una d like l ht 

tof a novel or a play, and Lily had id 
he was a fore igner who did not ) vel 

1 English. 

It took her about half an hour to find the 
treet, but there was no difficulty about find- 
ng Del Castro’s brass plate, which was 
large and very. brilliantly polished, shining 
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in the hot August sun and making a kind 
of beacon a long way off. 

Winnie glanced round furtively, and then 
to make sure that she was looking her best 
darted into a tea-shop she saw a few doors 
up where ordered cup of tea, and 
while it was being prepared went to wash 
her hands and put a few invisible hairpins 
into her stray locks which the wind had 
blown not unbecomingly about her face, 


she a 


The long ride in the pleasant summer air 
had given her a touch of colour which cer- 
tainly improved her, and she was satisfied 
that not her best, at 
least attractive enough for the purpose on 
which she was bent. 


she was looking, if 


The crowded tea-room was hot and stuffy, 


and she left her cup half empty and hast 
ened back to the tall narrow house in 
which, on the third floor, the film agent 
had his office 

She never lacked assurance, and felt n¢ 


nervousness as she pushed her way into the 
dingy little outer office where a thin, pallid 


slip of a girl was munching bread and mar- 


garine, and drinking tea out of an 
enamelled mug. 

‘T want to see Mr. Del Castro,” said 
Winnie, summoning al! the dignity she 
could command. “Is he in: 

“Ves, but you can’t see him unless you 
have an appointment.” 

“Well, I have one,’ answered Winn 
with a calm air of assurance. Go and tell 


him Mrs. Sherston 
and that it ry 

The girl finished her morsel of bread and 
butter, drank her tea, then, lifting the flap 


wishes to speak to him, 


is vi important.’ 
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Winnie’s face was rather long as she and as no demur was made she ascended in 
made her way to the street again. She was _ the lift and knocked at Sally’s door. 


veritably gnashing her teeth over her It was opened immediately by Sally, who 





supreme folly in risking the bulk of her looked tremendously surprised to see her. 
little nest egg in the French lottery. With “Righto, Winnie! If you’ve come to 
it she could have had two courses of lessons, apologise for what you said last time, you 
nd might very soon with hard work and can come in,” said Sally, planting her feet 


u actress quite firmly on the threshold, 

and acquire a lucrati ngagement. Where Winnie was rather taken aback by het 
she to find ten pounds? It would take _ reception. 

a lot of earning, more especially if she had “T wasn’t thinking anything about that, 
to go on paying board to her mother out of old bean, but if I said anything to offend 
what she might make at work. you, I take it back,” said Winnie, for she 
alised that it was necessary felt determined to get inside and have a talk 
for her to obtain a situation of some kind with Sally, whom she respected and liked 





without delay. She did not suppose she far more deeply than she had ever acknow- 
ild bx able t btain an\ w} ere so good a lede d even to he rself, 


post as she had had at the War Office, “Tt isn’t a very handsome apology, but 
though she had heard from others that thc I’ll make it do,” said Sally, opening the 
wages of ordinary clerks had gone up. She, door a little wider. “You look dead tired 
1 no shorthand, which had always been a anyway. Go and sit down in the lounge 
d a Butler chair over there. I was just cooling off 
At first, before they got so intimate, he had before going down to supper.” 


grumbled a good deal about her lack of it, “Tt is beastly hot, isn’t it? ’ said Winnie 
nd had even threat d to find someone as she threw her hand-bag and her gloves 


else to do | work down and sank into the proffered chair. 


But she had learned to take down notes ‘Oh, Sal, [’m fed up with everything. I 
very quickly in a system of longhand she wish I was dead! I really do. What's the 
had evolved for herself, and after a time use of being alive anyway? ” 
hey had got g¢ with the work smoothly Sally, perched on the edge of the bed, 
enough. It became such a routine that it curled her feet up under her and eyed hei 

red very little effort on ecither side. sometime friend critically and not unkindly 

It was now nearly six o’clock, and re- as ‘she explained about the film agency. 


luctant to go home to the restricted and not “Tt costs ten guineas for ten lessons,” 
too cordia tt phere at Paradise Grove, Winnie went on, ‘and even then he can’t 
she thought of Sally Withers. She had a guarantee anything. He might just as well 
score to settle with her. She wanted ‘to have said ten hundred when he was at it I 
ind t whether she really had 1 n at don’t suy | e vou could Jend n a tenner, 
Digswell Priory, and if she had, what she could you, Sal: 

had found there *T could, but J won't, not for film les- 


No kind of fine scruples prevented Win- sons,” said Sally quite quietly. 


Sherston from doing anythir h t “Then I'll have to go and earn it some- 

her mind She had no qual ] t where else I’1i start looking for a proper 
truding on Sally after all the yleasant job to-morrow.’ 

lutterly untrue thi he had 1 about Sally said nothing for a minute or two, 


At t back of her mind she knew and the silence in the pleasant little room 
t every o1 f her insinuations was false was rather tense. 

and that Sally was as straight as a di Tt was very high up on the fourth floor 

ed some morbid cray and had a window commanding quite a wide 

ing in her, and got rid of so vf the range of view for a London dwelling. 


aped-up sple v" h was troublin ‘ Winnie felt \ idden envy of Sally's 


She walked | the way to Marylebone Road independence and comfort, and her face 
na eC m nd also.t ve looked peevish and gloomy in the clear 
Sally time to t back to the hostel evening light. Sally, too, thought she had 

When she reached the place they told her gone off in looks and felt an intense com 


at the desk that M Wither } ( ‘ n passion for her, in spite of the fact that her 
Fone up to | room troubles were all of her own making and 


‘I can go up, I suppose?” she asked, that she could end them any day by accept- 
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ing the responsibilities cf her marriage 
vows. 

Quite suddenly Winnie changed the 
subject. 

“IT say, Sally, is it true what 1 heard 


the other day from Lily Pagley—that 


AS, tse Ap 
~~ el -- 








‘* He weighed her up quietly 
and effectively '’—y. 1122 


vou’ve been down at Digswell for a wes 
end? ” 


“Tt is quite true,” answered Sally withou 


a flicker of an eyelid. “I was there t 
weeks ago to-night.” 

“My hat! but you had a nerve to 
there! Who asked you?” 


“Miss Sherston before she went aw: 
from here, and she kept on writing invitn 


me, so at last I went.” 


“And how did you get on with them 
Didn’t you think them a rotten, stuck-uy 


crowd?’ 


Sally made pause for a moment, for 
was necessary to walk very waril) 


a 
man is a dear, a perfect dear: 


“The only one you could really call 
stuck-up is Mrs. Sherston, and she thaws 


bit,” she replied cautiously 





be many like him 1 t 5 world 


tened jealously, her eyes glued 
to Sally’s face. 


“Did they ‘say nything 


on™ 
“Quite a lot,” Sal 
“Abuse, of courst 
“No, Winnie; thes nly 


wished wi 
you and 
gether at Port t Tl 


thing they ask« 


t 
VI the } t 
out of t ! 
tT t te 
iu ' t t 
7 \\ . 
\ ‘\ it 
f he \ t to D 
en t e att 
be t a 
oc £ lio) 
1 gravel 
t fe t 
has f 
ee { i 
‘ Int ‘ 
1 pury out 





big soft eyes, finding their way by 
strange process to Winnie's 
heart. 

“Yes, same week-end as me. He 
by a later train.” 

“A put-up job, I suppose? ” 


some 


undisciplined 
arrived 


said Winnie 


acidly, quite astonished at the strange new 
kind of pang that began to tear at her 
heart 

She suddenly realised some odd elusive 


attractive charm about Sally. Quiet as a 
mouse, with no great looks from 
Winnie's blatant 

there was something. Never 
been so conscious of it as at 


,» Judged 


somewhat standard, yet 


had Winnie 


that moment. 


Sally's answer was entirely characteristic 
of her 
“If you choose to think that, you can. It 
won't make any difference to me, nor to 
him 
Meaning t ither you nor he care a 

lang about 1 

Sally shrugged her shoulders, then sud- 
lenly leaning forward flashed the depths of 
her fathomless eyes on Winnie’s flushed and 





You're the 
I’ve ever 
Idn’t see throug! 


worst and the biggest kind 
struck, Winnie Sherston 


an open 


You'd go along o1 





Y od in front of it 
und about and find a crooked wav. Do 
1 now imagine f moment that if there 
been anvtl rong, or even silly; 
ti Jack a we'd have chosen to 
g0 to Digswell, to his father’s and mother’s 
house, to show it up? Don’t you think 
re the very limit to suggest it? If vou 
t ch an absolute babv, and I’m 
for you, I’d not trouble to open my 
th, for you make me more tired than 
l’ve ever been in my mortal lif 
Complete conviction breathed, not only 
through Sallv’s we but in her whole 
sonalit 
Winnie began to weep helplessly and 
t in a sort never-ending stream of 
t s Which made her one handkerchiet 
extremely damp, and caused Sally to get up 
ind offer her a towel! from the rail at the 
end of the washstand 
‘It'll do you good to let off some steam. 
And when you're through, my dear, you 
can wash your face and we'll go down and 
get something to eat I’m t nning to feel 
a hit peckish.” 
But, but I'm t done talki vet I 
t to hear what they said at Digs- 
Well and what Tacl }» 
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“I’m through talking. If you want to 
know what they’re saying down there go 
and ask them, and if you want to know what 
Jack thinks, well, Portsmouth is the only 
place where you’re likely to learn it. So 
dry your tears and let’s 

Winnie meckly obeyed, and while Sally 
chattered about everything under heaven 
excepting the one subject of the keenest 
interest to them both, Winnie made a fresh 
toilet, brushed out her pretty hair 
arranged it becomingly about her face. 

“Glad to see you can still preen yourself 
a bit, Win,” Sally said mischievously. “It’s 
very important at this crisis of your life, as 
the story-books say, that you should marshal 
all your resources.” 

With which polished shaft, the finest edge 
of which, however, was lost upon Winnie, 
she took her downstairs and treated her to 
her supper. 





, 
go aown. 


and 


CHAPTER XXII 
Looking for Work 
HEN Winnie 
hostel in North Park Street 
nearly decided to go back to 
Brixton and write to Jack before she slept. 
Sally’s good advice kad sunk in, and she 


Sherston left the 
she had 


very 


was more glad than she could have im- 
agined possible to be once more on speak- 
ing and friendly terms with her. She 
still jealous of her, and not too 
about the to Digswell which 
sented as poaching on her preserves. But 


was 
amiable 


visit she re- 


she had been somehow awed and silenced 
by Sally’s stronger personality, and felt 
obliged to accept her explanation. But it 
hurt, all the same, hurt desperately, and 


her brain was a perfect whirl regarding all 
the affairs of her life. 

It is possible that she might have put her 
letter to 


Jack into execution had she not in the en 


vood resolution to write a decent 


trance hall of Baker Street station happened 
to run up against Perry Butler. 

He was about the the 
waiting to get his ticket, and Winnie, who 


middle of queue, 
was behind, saw him first. 
But happening to glance round after he 


had passed the barrier he recognised 


Winnie, and, of course, waited until she 
came to him. 
“Well, this is great,” he said precisely 


as if they had met only the 

“How are your ” 
“All right,” answere¢ innie rather sul- 
All right, 1 Winnie rather sul 


night before. 
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lenly, but did not pay him the com, 
of inquiring for his welfare. 
“You look a bit 1 
think. Where are you going?” he asked. 
“Home,” answered briefly. “And 
you may know I’m missing my train stand 
ing here with v 


“ There 





on your luck, I 


down 


she 


ate eaps oO tral 





on with my ther just 

now,” she was obliged to answer, | het 
unwillingness was q! ‘ 

‘I see. Well, what about a littl 
at Poldini’s for auld lan yl 
rest 1. 

Winnie shook her hea 

In some weak indefinite w I | 
she would begin to play the game and 
therefore leave Perry B r out of t 
picture. 

“T’m afraid I’m too ed, thank 
you very h, all the s 

“Oh, come, you must s7 » one night 
an old pal insisted | 
from Scotland, a g I t on 
the moors, top hole lif that, Winnie, if 


only one had oof enough. But things a1 


going better with me, I’ve t an excellent 
i0ob. Do come down to P and k 
me tell you all about it. What about t 
morrow ni rt} hef lwavs exct 
himself on Satur nig id I } 





they've ; a new orchestra. Old | 
has vanished, however—dicd, I hear, in 
Hospital, wit! 
back to his beloved Sici 

At the word Sicily Winn 


and Butler observed 


Middlesex 





fter their last 
he h d tl vn 
full wit! d 
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been down to Digswell, mother, paying a 
visit to Jack’s pe 
“How could | 


ple?” 

know? Sally Withers 
ain't been ‘ere since you brought ’er ‘ome 
winter bef © ever 
came ‘ome. Wot took * to 
Jack's people? I don’t think I like thet, 
Win, she'll put vore cye out if you don’t 
look out.” 

Winnie made a small grimace. 

“She can if she likes, I don’t care. I’m 
going to bed now, Ma. Good night. 


“Much good 1 are 


ne Sunday nite larst 


vore Jack 


at on h 


ain’t much sociabil about you, Win. But 


u do look t Wot can you pect, 
gallivantin’ about London all day and ’arf 
he nite?” 


‘Oh, nonsense, Ma, it isn’t ten o’clock 
” said Winnie, her voice trailing away 


wash up 





-morrow night to e up, Mabel,” she 

alled through the scullery door to her 

sister, forgetful of her with 
| ler “Good nig 

ik goodness it’ll soon be Sundi vhen 





there will be a little peace.’ 
She was apparently sound asleep 


\ 


+ = aft: 1 . . . . 
Mla ei went up to bed about |! past ten 
na + 1! } T ‘ 
1 no tal er Nex il Irs 
: . : 
I ‘ n I r 
9 go an oC 
st as h nit ) 
} \ p , ny 
Ss t T = 
1 - 5 
ctast pun ’ \I 
ISI s nd cookil I n 
She carrie pat »>h I 1 
eased her al beir 








ady? D it 
’d eaten in a lor 
Did | Chen \ ll f 
im eve n nit longs Ss vo i 
said Mrs | \ | 
et ves Winn 
iot in thet s ery. You'll git on wiv the 
* this mornin’ and I'll git up presently 
( i the Sunday 
pastr 
“Pll put e tl dy for ir ng in 
the af I eg I to go out 


disappoint- 


ment and her first mouthful of tea together 


I'll get some- 
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thing. Maybe it’ll be Barron’s again. I 
iked it all right there—I wish to goodness 
’d never left it. I was a lot happier, Ma, 
when I didn’t know much beyond the 
Brixton road.” 





‘I know that, my said Mrs. Tebbit 
ith real relish into 

“See ‘ere, Win, 
Portsmouth and give 
like this of a mornin’ you'd 
be as ’appy as a queen.” 

“Should I? Vl go to Portsmouth when 
I’m ready, not before. But I wll go, 
mother, so don’t worry. 


with fervour as she bit w 
th ] 


ie nicely isped rasher. 


Oo to 





if only you’d 
Jack a rasher 


Have you every- 
Well, T’ll go down and 
-hen and the scullery, and 


thing you want? 
scrub out 
put out the baki 
to-day f 

“Wot's lef? of the cold mutton and a bit o’ 
salad and some stewed fruit ‘ll do us, I 


guess. It’s too ’ot for much meat. If you 


ig things ready. What's 





or dinne1 


should be going down to Barron’s you can 
ing up a joint with you. They do have 


good meat. I'll give you the money when 

I come down.” 
Winnie worked to such down- 
stairs that when her moth descended it 
il clean kitchen and scul- 


y. She was 


purpose 


was to a beautiful 





iery 





, everyt! 1 tidy. 
full of appreciation and spoke more gently 
to Winnie than she had yet done. 

them bakin’ 


“Don’t go wanderin’ about 





streets for ‘ours now, till yore dead beat, 
Win,” was her parting counsel when about 
eleven Winnie in a neat cool print frock 
and a shady hat appeared ready to go out, 
She took the market basket over her arm, 
drew on a pair of wash-leather gloves, and 


marched out into the drowsy sunshine which 
already was making the pavements hot with 


+ 


the breathless heat of a London August. 


Somehow she thought of country places, o 
Digswell which she had never seen and could 
not therefore adequately picture. And sh 

' 


to teel very Sick 


beg in 





long to get away from it and shut down the 
page on all that had happen there 

She y t shops which 
nrovided the us i < ‘ 101 but had 
now no money to spare even trifles, and 
until she could make sure of earning some 


more would have to carefu 


very small purse. The first Employment 
Bureau she came to she stepped in to make 


some inquiries regarding likely situations. 


a a ee 
behind the 


But the woman 


very encouragin 


“T’m_ afrai qualifications are not 
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very marketable just now,” she said kindly 
but with perfect frankness. “You see, there 
is still a demand for expert shorthand 
typists, but the market is overstocked with 
demobilised girls, and unless you have 
something very special in the way of quali- 
fications I don’t think you'll find what you 
want in a hurry.” 





“What about ordinary clerkshi 


book-kee 


ps where 
is wanted? I had that kind 
of job before I married.” 





‘I wish I could help you, but I haven't 
a-thing on my books that would suit you,” 
said the superintendent sympathetically. 

Think it any use asking anywhere 
else: - innle asked. 

She shook her head. 

Honestly I don’t. The only catch in the 
labour market at the moment is domestic 
service. If only ladies would take that up 
and make a profession of it would 
make a splendid thing of it and practically 


dictate their own terms.” 
Winnie shook a quite emphatic head. 
“Not for me, thanks. Domestic service 
will take a lot of decorating before ladies 
take it up as a profession, I’m afraid.” 





As she went downstairs she preened 


self a little on the impression she had evi 


dently made, and proceeded down the bus‘ 


her- 


promenade with a more confident stride. 

\ few more blocks and she came within 
sight of her old emporium, the great double 
fronted shop lined throughout with whit 
tiles picked out with cool green, a butcher 


shop of the most up-to date type. 

The name Barron Brothers, Limited 
stood out in bold letter f gold cut into 
black marble above the a r. al 1 ¢ erything 
pertaining to it, scales, instruments, and 


assistants, seemed the pink of perfection. 


The shop was crowded, but Winnie, after 





a momen I remembering that 
she could fulfil 1 I I if she 
did nothing ¢ e, cro ad if ! 1 and 
took he pl at the ¢ i \ 
At the large desk shut « la 
n at tl of the s] it 
on ! } endin to KIN 
(on hy had " ] y ‘ , 
I had en quite a } n k 
S ly onl iny of tl n tl} 
S] new that the younger Barron, Fri d, 
the one who had admired her, had been on 
’ I e,:she had even heard that | 
] n wounded in the Ik n valked 
I HT had iTT i atte } ‘ rm 





one of the nurses he 


Winnie and she noticed 


regions dressed in grey twee 


did not now pass the 


velled that she had evet 





William. But it wouldn’t 
be a’ War Office screw, 
you know.” 

' “T understand that, but 
haven't you raised the 
clerks’ pay a bit on 
account of the increased 
cost of living ?’ 

“The senioi clerk 1as 
thirty shillings a week 
now, that would be the 
maximum,” he 
her. 

“I'd be glad to get that; 
you see, I’m back living 
at my mother’s while my 
husband is away, and it 
would help, because, of 
course, they can’t afford 
to keep me doing no- 
thing.” 

“But don’t you get an 
allowance from your hus- 
band?” 

“No, he needs it all for 
himself,” Winnie hastened 
to answer, and both the 
words and the manner of 
their utterance 


assured 


struck 
Fred Barron as_ peculiar. 
He decided though he did 
not ask any questions that 
there was something 
wrong about Winnie Teb 
bit’s marriage, and he 
thought a good deal about 
her later in the day 

“T'll do what T can,” he 
promised her. “I'll see 
William later because I’m 
going over to Herne Hill. 
He lives there now, you 
know, we've opened another branch It’s 
going to pan out well.” 

“You must be getting frightfully rich,” 
said Winnie on the spur of the moment. 

“Don’t you believe _ it. F-verybody’s 
better off when things are cheap. Business 
is no catch these days, enough to turn your 
hair grey. I suppose you’ve heard that | 
got married when I came out of the army, 
or rather just before I was demobbed? ” 

“I think I did hear it. I hope it was a 
success, Matrimony’s a bit of a lottery, I 
think,” 

“No lottery about mine, I’m as happy as 
any reasonable man can expect to be,” he 
answered. and there was a note in his 









‘* She marvelled 
him even in a 
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ae 


we, 


‘ 
Q “ 
g? 
t 


that she had ever admired Drawn by 
remote fashion ”’ H, Coller 


rather full voice which somehow raised a 
strange envy in Winnie Tebbit’s heart. 

Everybody seemed able to make a success 
of life excepting her. She wondered what 
was wrong. Fred Barron could have told 
her. He had weighed her up in the old 
days, even when he had had a brief fancy 
for her, he had always felt that there was 
He thanked God as 
he bade her good-bye that morning in the 
garden behind the shop that he had found 
another kind of woman to take charge of 
him and his life. 

Winnie was not greatly cheered by her 
interview with her old admirer who had 
not betraved the slightest inclination to 


no depth of character. 
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revive or recall any tender memories. He 
had treated her precisely as he would have 
treated any ordinary applicant for a job. 
He did, however, ask his brother William 
at Herne Hill whether there was any open 
ing at one of their branches f an old 
hand, and was answered in the negative. 

William Barron had never liked Winnie 
Tebbit, whom he charact ed ; minx. 
On Monday morning Winnie received a 
brief note from Fred written on a half-sheet 
of the firm’s business note paper, merely 
regretting that on inquiry he had learned 
that there was no opening nor likely to be 
one in any of their shops. The note con 
cluded with a polite hope that she wouid 
soon be suited elsewhere, whi h, he added, 
would surely happen with all her War Office 
experience behind her. 

One more deor closed! All roads seemed 
now pointing to Portsmout! it s s| 
lingered on. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Jack’s Disappearance 
FTER a week’s vain inquiry at the 


various labour bureaux 1 ex- 

changes in South London, well as 
farther afield, Winnie Sherston decided that 
the time had come for her to writ etter 
to Portsmouth. 





She did not find it a verv tas 
Nobody likes to eat humble pie, and it was 
particular] i b] 





stage in r career But there did not m 


to be any alternative 





; d 

had been a good-many weeks idle at Para- 
dise Grove. Her mother had got bevond 
the stage of mere hinting, and when she 
did not pay 1 ) ( out 

‘+ Taj ! : 
quite plainly. 

‘Unless you can pay for ) poard, 
Win, you’ll need to quit. ] n’t afford, 


no more can your favver, to keep a great 
idle ge] like you doin’ nothin’. J 

to yore *usban’ . + tsn th, r t 
service. There ain’t on’y two ways of it 
Win. You can’t be 'ere.”’ 


“Well, I never! What way for a 
mother to speak!” sa W e bitterly. 
‘*T always thought mot tood up for 


5 
Tebbit, , » tenet 
on’y stand p for ‘er 





You've made a mess o 


5 , 
then, and iia 


Portsmouth, having c: 





She merely said 
long enough at he 





in about five o’cl 


y to her moth: 


exalted notions out of Winnie’s head. Her 
war experience had indeed cost her dear. 

Mrs. Tebbit hoped that while Jack would 
be firm he would also be kind to Winnie, 
and that at last they might have a chance 
yf happiness together. But when she tried 
to express something of the sort to her 
daughter she was nipped in the bud. 

“[T know you mean well, Ma, but I’ve 
said all along that advice is the cheapest 
thing in the world, and I’ve no use for it. 
[f I have got a hard row to hoe I’ll hoe 
t, and nobody will be any the wiser. But 
I wish to goodness I’d never seen Jack 
Sherston. I would have been Mrs. Fred 
Barron to-day but for him.” 

Mrs. Tebbit sighed and held her peace. 
Obviously very little was to be hoped for 
from such an attitude of mind, and she 
followed Winnie in thought to Portsmouth 
all through an anxious day. 

It did not occur to her that Winnie had 
made up the whole story of the received 
letter, and that she was merely going to 
Portsmouth to penetrate the veil of silence 
und mystery that had fallen over Jack’s 


f 


e 


She had had no letter, and was taking a 
plunge in the dark in the hope that it 
might turn out better than she expected. 

But she was doomed to disappointment of 
the most thorough and complete kind. 


She left Waterloo at nine o’clock in the 
morning, reaching Portsmouth before noon. 


She was interested in the beautiful country 
through which the train bore her, though 
her eyes were rather listless as she sat in 
he corner of the compartment, looking 
steadily out, without taking the smallest in- 
terest in her fellow passengers 

She had taken great pains with her 
lothes, dressing in a neat coat and skirt 
of small black and white check, and a 
pretty black hat tilted in the brim to show 
a glimpse of her attractive face. In her 





: 1 
vit 


sult-case she had only some fresh blouses 
nd a little semi-evening frock of grey silk 
vhich Jack had once admired. Her mother 
had been puzzled at the paucity of her 
luggage, but Winnie had closed her ques- 
tioning by saying that Jack did not expect 
‘o be long in Portsmouth, and was only in 
fooms, so that it was useless to take a big 
trunk until she found out for herself just 
what were the prospects. Alighted at the 
strange railway station, she found her way 
' 


to the cloakroom, deposited her suit-case, 


her macintosh and umbrella, and set out 
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to find the number in Caterham Terrace 
which was the address her husband had 
given in his last letter. 

She found that it was in the very heart 
of the town, a little cul-de-sac of good old- 
fashioned residential houses, now given up 
to the letting of apartments. When she 
presented herself at number seventeen and 
inquired of a rather slatternly. maidservant 
for Mr. Sherston, she was met by a blank 
stare, 

“ There ain't anybody of that name ’ere, 
miss, nor ’asn’t bin all the time I’ve bin 
’ere,’’? she assured her, and as Winnie was 
about to put another question a middle- 
aged lady in a black silk frock, hearing the 
colloquy at the door, came out of the sitting- 
room nearest, 

**Good morning. Did I hear you ask for 
Mr. Sherston? ” 

“Yes,’’ answered Winnie eagerly. “Is 
he here? ”’ 

“Oh, no. Been gone—let me see—five 
weeks, quite five weeks. Gone abroad, I 
understand. He left in a great hurry on 
account of some cable he had received—~ 
from Egypt, I believe it was.” 

Winnie’s heart seemed to turn to stone 
in her breast 

“Five weeks ago! Are you sure? ’’ she 
said faintly. 

‘Quite. No, now [ come to think of it, 
it must be seven weeks. It was about the 
middle of July. Would you like to come 
in and sit down for a minute? You look 
rather tired, and it’s a very hot morn. 
ing.” 

‘Oh, no, thank you; I’m quite all right. 
Has Mr. Sherston left for good, then? You 
don’t forward letters or anything? Has he 
eft any of his things here?”? 

The landlady looked narrowly at the in- 
sistent young woman, wondering who she 
was and what was her business with Mr. 
Sherston, whom she had liked so much as 
a lodger, he gave so little trouble. She 
was obliged to shake her head. 

‘‘ Only business letters came here, and, 
of course, his business stopped when he went 
away.”’ 

‘“‘ And you don’t expect that he will come 
back here, then?” said Winnie, trying to 
decide whether she would tell the woman 
she was Sherston’s wife. She decided 
against it, because very probably she would 
not be believed. After all, it was rather 
an invidious position for any man’s wife 
to be placed in, having to ring at a strange 
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door and inquire of a landlady regarding nquiric { the nearest a a . he 
his movements. approa to the Prior a 
‘““ Tf he ever comes to Portsmouth he will lhe man whom she quest 
come back here probably, for he always that it wi mile to walk t 
said he was most comfortab] You would and up the venue 1d look 
hear the latest news of him fr his own egardit €1 ( 
olks, I dare say. They live down Somerset “There might be ; 3 t dk 
way. I expect, if you are a friend of his, from the P vy, miss 
vou know wher 1, pe 
‘a Yes, of co se, at Die Pru al “ No, ire ot ‘ 
Clevedon Thank you very n Sorry leave ast f 
to have troubled y< [ vv D ing of it lf I decide to stop 
th gh the town, and just t t I would send down for it . 
look him up. Good mor wr t 1 ven-twe 
Winnie managed to smile ly, and ‘ n't ) n t | 
turned away with as m gnity as ie care of t ] t 
could command. Th vatched her 1 him 1 \ 
with decp interest unt t ed the 
r er. She id liked Sherst verv n ur, with at 
and often wondered at Hi ispn enfolded her, a \ 
had never spoken to he1 t marriage deep ‘ t, fe \ 
or wif even wh ( te beg ery tired She had had t 
ging Wir e to come ad SO t ] ) excep p of tea a 
bility is that, iW é d her- ice her « kfast ; 
se.ifl as M $ Jack sherst« , she wo d not And tne ad eC 
have bi lieved \lrea t emea ( a 2 
Out in the open or I vail really believe that t ‘ 
Winnie walked very qui with a step of the d \ hac I 
which indicated considerable agitation of voyage of er} 
spirit. Jack ad ppeare Arrived gates of 
swallowed up in the mists of foreig ing her smartly rolled 
countries once more, just s she pretty « ed parrot 1< t 
On occasion pr uimed he 1, returned a t £a ( Never 
active servi A tomed to rapid tho t Wi e Te t come in < 
and action, e took a tre! is decis such a pla She sitate 
there and then, the m é her | find « to slip thro 
She would go to D 1 f out \ t oO 
exactly what 1 happened t ick, and Or ‘ t \ 
why he had had to leave ] step, \ é 
Chey might, of ¢ ret ve he should ed 
she ter, a d after ( own 1 ther’s some- But followed, or ev t 
what cavalier tre é \ d not b her ‘ ‘ of life w 
surprised; but at least she wx 1 learn what vit tte oss t 
had taken him out nela ya el da ( 
She might eve le t se as juite t my of Or 
de ted wife for no n had whir o bird n the 
been made Chere t to the px r es e stillne 
bilities; therefore to Digsw would go. p nt with golden 
She haste 1 b: t ; d was t ket ‘ te} 
fortunate in cat gy an early express back Suddenly t front Vv of 
to Waterloo The U1 id took her e | r Then S 
quickly to Paddingt f learned juailed. The only pl 
that a tra f Cleved \ tio! to compare with it w 
to D vell, went out at ten n to institution. Shi not 
f. family the S t r 
Soon afte o’cloc} al ly « rool, 
‘ ri\ ] + y +* iv + + ] ‘ ; + Y 
had so enra] Sally W made a st e app t 
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Mr. Sherston is in the library. 


” 





heart. She felt as if she wanted to cry, come in. 
though why she could not have explained. This way, if you please. 
“Shall I ever go inside? My hat! when Winnie smiled sweetly, much reassured by 
{ do get in, what shall I say? Will there this sudden change of front, which seemed 
a footman? How does one speak to a_ to give her standing at once. She forgot 
footman? If only some of them would to be awed by the beautiful soft dignity of 
come out. [ft doesn’t look as if anybody 
ever went inside or came out. Well, here 
roes |" 
She stepped braveiy up the terrace steps, 
approached the nail-studded front door and 
pulled the heavy wrought-iron bell-pull. 
She could hear resounding echoes some- 











where, and they startled her, but before she 
had recovered the door opened and a smart 
parlourmaid with long white streamers, 





doing duty while the butler was on holiday, 





appeared before her. 
Winnie had _ not 

arranged how to com 

port herself, and when 


t 


confronted with an ob 
viously surprised maid 
servant, looked very 
mscious with a_ red- 
dening face. On the 
spur of the moment she 
nquired fo. Mrs 
Sherston. 

“Not at home, miss, 
nor Miss. Sherston. 
They're at a garden 
téte at Clevedon.” 
“Oh! Is Mr. Shers 
n in, please?” 

“Well ves, he is, 


Vo you wish to. sec 
on 
‘Yes, please.” ‘©* Oh, Mr, Sherston, I’m so miserable ! Drawn by 
‘What name ?” I almost wish I was dead!’ '’—p. 1154 © Cw 
Winnie hesitated a 

moment, then said 


juietly, and with a the interior through which she was usherea 


lignity which surprised 











herself, “I am Mrs. Jack Sherston.” towards the library door 
k Now, the story of young Mr. John’s un Dusk was now falling and Mr. Sherston 
3 lortunate marriage had filtered through to had made pause in his writing at the desk, 
Digswell throu young housemaid Mrs waiting till lights were brought and mean 
Merston had brought with her from Putney, while enjoving the warm scented glow of 
wit an eye to future need when Uncle the wood logs which crackled across the 
ep Loftus should come back and find them a big steel brazier standing across the wide 
seit ‘ttle house in the neighbourhood, as he had fireplace. 
en promised ‘A lady for you, sir, Mrs. John Sher- 
slic The maid’s account had been rather lurid, ston,” said Pincott's voice, and Mr. Sherston 
and the woman at the door was therefore rose, not having noticed the last words, but 
ns} lerably surprised at Winnie appearing. only the first part of the sentence. 
‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure, Winnie advanced rapidly, and_ before 
; madam,’ she said profusely, at the same Pincott could observe the meeting she was 
ned ume holding the pee open wide * Please obliged to close the door and depart, though 
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she might have made an excuse about draw 
ing the blinds and turning up lights. 

Possibly some nice feeling in the woman 
made her think it would be the right thing 
tc withdraw. 

“Whom did she say 
Mr. Sherston’s Voice s he rose 
from his easy chair, holding his eyeglasses 
in his fingers, then adjusting them to peer 
across the room. 

“It's Winnie, Mr. Sherston, Jack’s 
wife. Don’t you remember me? ” 

“Bless my heart and soul, is it 
Well, come away, Winnie. I’m 
see you, my dear.” 

All the laboured explanations which she 
had prepared, even all the quest which 
she had been industriously marshalling in 
the train, disappeared completely, both from 
her ken and from her need, 

Seeing the benevolent kindness of his 
look, his outstretched hand, his welcoming 
smile, Winnie Sherston suddenly saw her- 
self as she was and burst into tears. Then 
with a curious little air of abandon which 
had something winning about it she knelt 
on one knee before him. 

“Oh, Mr. Sherston, I’m so miserable and 





» Nn asnKnead 


pleasant 


Winnie? 
go] id to 


4 
I’ve been so horrid to Jack and I don’t 
know where he is, and I almost wish I w 
dead.” 


“Come, come, it isn’t as bad as that,” 
said Mr. Sherston soothingly and rendered 
dreadfully uncomfortable by the humility of 
her position. He raised her quickly and put 
her in a chair. “There, there, don’t cry; 
you'll soon be all right. When did you 
come? Did anybody meet you; but, of 
nobody could didn’t 
expect you. What a pity, for Mrs. Sherston 
and Grace are at Clevedon tl 
and could easily have met you at the station 
there and saved you the little bit out to 
Digswell, but it isn’t very far. But what 
did you do about your luggage? ” 

Mr. Sherston spoke to her precisely as if 
rdinary guest whose plan: 
miscarried. It was a 


course, because we 


thi alternoon 


he were some o 


had somehow very 


wise and wonderful way to deal with a 
difficult situation, a way only | ble to a 
very fine and generous nature 

“T had only one suit-case. I left it at 


the station. I th there might be a 
inn where I could stay the ni : 
“But why a village inn, 
leep here, my dear? ” 
“Oh, I don’t want to push myself in, and 
probably Mrs. I * 


ught 
village 


surely you can 


Sherston won't t me, 
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said Winnie hurriedly. “I only came } 
cause I went to Portsmouth to Ja 


A dreadful landlad told 
abroad—away to F vot. 


wasn’t there. 


he had 


gone 


thought. He has never rejoined the army 
has he?” 

“Oh dear, no; he has gone to Batavia t 
ee his Uncle Leftus, and if possil bring 
him home. He was very, very ill there ar 


cabled for 


Tack to 


He got the cable one evening, and wa 


come to him at on 
board the boat the next. I expect that w 
why he did not write to 
“But that is seven weeks at 
landlady said was true.” 
“It must be 


you, 


about that tir 


sorry to say we had a cable f 

to say that his uncle ha lied. Jack 
remaining to bring the body home to | 
land to buried here.” 

“Oh! said Winnie vaguely, not 
impressed by the news of tl en 
since Uncle Loftus was not e\ name 
to her. How long do you think it will be 
before he gets home? ” 

Mr. Sherston shook his h 

“T can't say. There are mat lifficult 
ibout transporting a body hon It 
be embalmed, and the authoritic 
just now, with all the congest tt 
port, are very difficult. But he will 
it. I should think we might b lool 
for him in something like a fortr t f 
eet 

“Oh!” said Winnie, drawing 
sharp breath of disappointment ‘That 


It | soon pass, 1 dear, and it will 
be all right for you to ren til he 
con \n excellent t! I’n 
ure he will be pleased to arrive and find 


Winnie sat on the extreme edge of her 


chair, grasping her umbrella, w h she ha 
not known ought to have been t 
hall. Mr. Sherston turned up a small el 


tric lamp, and in the soft lioht Winnie 
looked at hi ere 


im very wistfully. 


never thought vou’d be so kind to me, 


Mr. Sherston. [ don’t deserve it. I’ve 
been a h d little beast, that’s what I’ve 
been, but I didn’t know any better, That 
was \ t the matter with me—I didn’ 
know a thing when Jack mart me. | 
was just fool, full of silly nonsense and 
fool stuff. Wve got that knocked out of 0 
pretty well, and if Jack will let me go? 
Portsmouth when he gets back ll do my 


e 


er 
ad 


he 


ne, 

ve 
ve 
hat 


best to be a good wife to him and make 
up for the rotten time I’ve given him.” 

Mr. Sherston nodded his head kindly and 
wisely. 

He did not think it necessary to tell her 
that Portsmouth would not see Jack again, 
except perhaps as an occasional visitor. 

“We all make mistakes, my dear,” he 
said. “And the war conditions are re- 
sponsible for a great many of our present- 
day difficulties.” 

\s he spoke he was thinking how very 
much prettier she was than he had once 
thought. Her somewhat blatant beauty had 
been wonderfully softened, and the clothes 
she wore became her admirably. 

The white froth of her pretty lingerie 
blouse somehow seemed to accentuate her 
youth, and altogether she made a rather 
attractive, appealing figure. 

“And where have you come from to-day, 
may I inquire? 

“Well, from London, but I’ve _ been 
travelling all day practically, for you see 
I went to Portsmouth first, and when I 
couldn’t hear anything of Jack the only 
thing seemed to be to come down here as 
fast as I could.’ 

“Surely, but 
that? 

“At my 
she was 


where were you before 


mother’s house at Brixton, but 
vith me about Jack and 
didn’t make me very welcome.” 

A little pause ensued, and then Winnie 
said rather tremblingly: “Do you think 
Mrs. Sherston will speak to me, sir?’ 


angry 


“Why, yes, of course she will. She’s 
Tack’s mother. Don’t worrv about that. 
She’l] be kind to vou I’m sure. They ought 


to be here soon, in fact I 


think I hear the 
motor now 
He moved 


over to the mullioned 


nodding his head 


ereat 


window and came back 


“Yes, there they are. Sit quietly, my 
they'll directly here, I know. 
They always like to tell me where they have 
been, though 


aear, come 


I don’t go to their gaieties.” 
The door opened, a faint whiff of perfume 


floated through the room and the two 
Sherston women advanced into the litth 
pool of light where Winnie sat. Mrs. Sher 


ton started back when she saw the female 
figure which she did not at the 
recognise, though Grace did. 

“Tt’s Winnic, mother,” said Mr 
wiling not in the least 


moment 


Sherston, 
vervously but with 


Winnte 


a ure confidence, 


come to heal 
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news of Jack. 
aren’t 





We are very glad to see her, 
And T’ll leave you to give 
orders for her luggage to be sent for to 
Digswell Station. Why not just catch 
Marden before he puts in the car? ” 

He hastened out of the room and the 
little trio were left. Winnie rose unsteadily 
to her feet, the pink and white wavering 
in her cheek. It was far more difficult to 
acknowledge complete defeat to Jack’s 
mother than to his father, but Winnie did 
not shirk it. 

“I’m not butting in, Mrs. Sherston. I 
only came to ask for news of Jack—I 
haven’t heard anything about him for seven 
weeks—and to say I’m sorry for all the 
way I’ve carried on. I don’t want to push 
in here or stop or anything. Now I know 
Jack is safe and quite well I can go back 
to my mother and wait till he comes home.’’ 

Mrs. Sherston struggled a moment with 
her pride and resentment and disappoint- 
ment. But in view of the tremendous good 
fortune that had accrued to them all through 
the death of Uncle Loftus, she could afford 
to be magnanimous. She held out her hand, 
and when Winnie came forward kissed her 
cheek. 

“1’m glad you’ve come to your senses, 
my dear. Jack will be pleased to find you 
here, I don’t doubt. Crace, take her up 
to the pink bedroom, will and tell 


Annabella to look after her.’’ 


we? 


you, 





Grace was quite equal to the occasion. 
She greeted Winnie as if nothing out of the 
happened or ever could happen, 
and with consummate tact conveyed to the 

! that Mrs. John 


servants the fact Sherston 
person to be treated 


with proper 
There was a difference between the Sher- 

standard and the ‘Tebbit standard, 
perhaps, and yet who knows, getting down 


thea 
to tie 


ston 


1 i . 1 ol a 
bedrock, whether their essence was 
not exactly the same? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


“Home” at Last 
RS. TEBBIT, on the fourth day after 
Winn had left 


found herself 


Paradise Grove, 
the prey of an over- 
weening anxiety. 
She could not banish her 
dauehter from ber mind. 
“T lope vuthin’ Vasn’t “appened to Win, 


(hwen, | \ rved a2 the at at 


wayward 


mneat, 
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“An’ I donno whether arter ail I wasn't 
too ’ard on ’er.” 

“You gave ’er plenty of sauce, muvver,” 
observed Tebbit cheerfully. “Never laid 
off of ’er, you didn’t. Fer ’er good, no 
doubt, but it gits a bit thick. Couldn’t ’ave 
stood it meself. But don’t you worry, 
Win’ll come out orl rite.” 

“She oughter written from Portsmouf. 
Tell you wot, Tebbit, I ’ave a queer feel 
in’ at the back o’ my mind that Win ain't 
gone to Portsmouf at all.” 

“ Wheer do you think she is, then?” 

“What I’m feared of, favver, is thet she’s 
gone off and mide a fool o’ ’erself w’ thet 
there Perry Butler, an’ ef she ’as, it’s me 
thet’s to blame for it.’ 

Having got this awful fear off her chest, 
Mrs. Tebbit glared across at her spouse 
as if defying him to deny it 

He received the suggestion with profound 
indifference which surely conveyed convic- 
tion. 

“Win ain’t thet sort. She’s ready to fly 
off anywheer and to bend this way or thet, 
but she ain’t reely crooked. Nobody callin’ 
"Melia Tebbit muvver, could be. Don’t you 
worry, old gel, Winnie’ll see it through.” 

Mrs. Tebbit sniffed a little, and though 
unconvinced was comforted. 

“Yore an understanding sort, Owen, wot 
ever folks may say,” she observed, as if 
Tebbit’s shortcomings were the talk of t 


entire neighbourhood. “And there ain’t 
ever any back chat wiv you—I will say 
thet fer you—I on’y ’opes you're rite abo’t 
Win. If there ain’t letter to-nite or to- 
morrow mornin’, I’m telegraftin’ to Ports- 
mouf, or maybe goin’ there off me own bat.” 

Tebbit said neither yea nor nay, but 
smoked the pipe of peace and went back to 
his little shop, which he would not have 
exchanged for the palace of a king. The 
last days were Tebbit’s very best days, 
and he had evclved out of the stress 
of life a philosophy which might be summed 
up in his favourite phrase, “Don’t you 
worry.” His wife did the worrying for 
the entire family. 

At the same time he sympathised with he 





anxiety to the extent of eoin to the doo: 
himself about a quarter to five to watcl 
for the afternoon postmar When he 
brought a letter addressed in Winnie’s reall, 
excellent and stylish handwriting he carried 
it triumphantly through the little ¢las 
door. 
“*FEre you are, n vel Wot did I 


Don’ 


t you WOTTY. 


to ye 


over 


Mi 


She simply grabbed the big 


“— 


a 


ole gel; 


was 


\ there 
this world worth pullin’ sech a 
you pulled at dinner 
Tebbit 


0o 


and before she opened 
ingly at a queer little pic 


a griffin 


speal 


bene: 


which spelled only mystery to 


But 


closely covered with writ 


and 


printed letters the magic word 


it! 


\W 


sitting on his 
and some words 
i—the Sherston 


hen she 


w att 


2 ope ned 


he top 





Well, ict 


ain’t 


¢ 


) 
riad 


° °° 
over the letter to give as good as 


it 


in 


Ou 


in 





Priory, Nr. Clevedon, Some 


came over her which made het 
down and close her eyes 


After a bit 


her spectacles, and beg 
astonishing letter Winnie | 


in her life. 


“DEAR MOTHER,”—it begar 


she came 


t< 


surprised to get a letter 


and I'll try to tell 


what has happened. 


“What I’ve got to tel 


¢ 
i 


{ never had 


said I had. 


I ju 


or seven wee 

he had gone 

of a cableer 

didn’t 

thing I could 

veople at Dig 
I 


me entirely, 


didn 


it 
1t 


mn 


express 


alter 


Was 
was 


Was 


whe! 


t 


4 


I was back in London fron 

after 
for Clevedon, 
hen I 


a letter 


you as 


} 


: went to Portsmouth 
when I got there, I 


»] > 
NS 


back 


1m he 


f 
io 


avo. 


to 


know what to do 


think 


swe 1] 


about him, 


then I’d 


oO 


t 
tt 


ron 
i 


Perhaps you ¢ 


give myself time to tl 
I never would have 


six. W 


nobody i 


m 


ost awf 


n but 


ully goo 


1 
nat 


Mi 


You’ll remember 


I was married 


1 
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-- When he had disentangled 
a light, timid touch fell on 


himself from the crowd 
his arm ’’—p, 1139 
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very ill. He died atte Ja k got there, 
and they're waiting now tor Jack to come 
home, bringing his body to be buried where 
all the Sherstons are buried, in the ruins 
of the old Priory, quite close. 

“When Mrs. Sherston and Grace came 
back they were very kind too, and I’m here 
just like one of them. Of course, I owned 
up that I’d been a horrid beast, and very 
nearly made a mess of things, and I’m 
trying to be as nice as I know how. It 
isn’t very difficult really, here, mother, 
because they’re different from us, somehow 
They carry on as if everybody was doing 
the right thing, because it zs the right 


thing, and because of that you find yourself 


doing it. I don’t know if ve made myselt 
clear, but that’s how I feel about it. There 
isn’t any plain talk or scolding, they’re 
all polite and decent to one another, and 
there’s a kind of peace we don’t know 
inything about in our house. Perhaps 
after a long time one might get tired of it, 
and feel it dull, but I’m so thankful to 
be here, and to have them behaving lke 
they do to me, that I can’t think of any- 
thing but how to do mv best too. 

“And now, mother, I want to say that 
I’m ‘sorry for all the way I’ve carried on 
worrying you nearly into your grave, an« 
giving you back talk and cheek of every 
kind when all the time you were right and 
knew better than me. Tell you what, 
mother, there isn’t anything but life will 
teach a girl like me, and all those rotten 
weeks I couldn’t get anything to do and 
found that nobody wanted me, were the 
very best things that could happen. And 
though the sort I am doesn’t become a 
first-class angel at short notice, when Jack 
comes back I mean to do my very best 
for him, and whether at Portsmouth o1 
wherever he takes me, I'll make him the 
right kind of home, same as you do for 


father. I shan’t ever be so good as you, 
but Ill try - 

Here Mi Tebbit gave such a loud sob 
that Tebbit crept anxiously out of the shop 
to inqu ( what disastrou new had come 
by way of the afternon post 


‘Come and listen to this, Owen, it’s the 
millennium.” 


She tried to ead the etter aloud, but 


broke down obbing 
“Buck up, ole gel, there ain’t anythinl 
to cry over in thi Why, it’s prime new 


Wot did I say now? Don’t 


u VOITy, 


Wasn't it, and our Win'll come 
top —"*’ 


There was a very glorified atmos 


in the’ little newsvendor’s place di 


next few days, and who shall blame 


Tebbit if she did not preen 
good deal on the wonderful thing 
happened 

She wrote a long, laborious, s 


expressed and spelled letter to Winnie 


ot pious exhortations and quotattor 


Scripture, but breathing mothe 
throughout. 


Then she ceased from worrying and 


the next development. 

It came in the most unexpect 
in a call from her son-in-law, Jack 
Hle came as before about dinner 
all hours were the same to M1 
where he was concerned. She w 
shy of him this time, but embr 
kissed him as if he had been het 


“T’ve come to ask about Win! 


course,” he said. “Is she here?” 

“No, my son, she ain’t. Sh 
you'd best like her to be,” sl 

“Where's that?” 

“Down Digswell way wiv 
and muvver—been there quite a 
gittin’ on a treat. Jes’ you w 
show you—but tell me fust how 


L¢ ) 


~ 


t 


’ 


can stop, and where are you goin’ 


“I’m going right down home 
o'clock train, but I purposely 
to come out here. My ship onl 
morning. Did you know I had 
to the East again?” 

Mrs. Tebbit nodded, and ru 
dresser drawer, extracted Winni 
letter from the old blotter 
it over. 


“Ere, Jack, you read th 


the cloth. Oh, my, wot a day we’! 


She glanced now and again at S 


face while he perused the lett 
him information far more 
comforting than he had dared t 
He had returned to Englat 
to make an end somehow of the 


his life He would ee Winnie, 


to put 'the matter very plainly t 


out giving her any inkling of th 

lous change wrought in his f 

future by the death of his Uncle I 
He sat quite quiet after he ha 


Winnie’s letter, then folded it 
handed it back 


I’m glad,” was all he said, 


le 


WW 





and 


1 
ead 
and 


ply 


and sincerely that Mrs. Tebbit very nearly 
sobbed again. It was an entirely satis- 
factory visit in every way, and Mrs. Tebbit 
kissed and blessed him at parting once more, 
then gave herself up to dreams of a rosy 
future in which Jack and Winnie principally 
figured, though some distance ahead she 
would not have denied having a vision of 
little Sherstons with gold locks and their 
father’s eyes stretching out loving arms to 
Grandma Tebbit. 

Sherston thought of Sally Withers as he 
went on his way to Paddington to catch 
his train. He had written to her once from 
the East, but had not had time to have any 
reply. He would have liked to see her 
again, but perhaps in the circumstances it 
was better not. There is no doubt that 
had Sherston in his loneliness been forced to 
see much of Sally, he would have learned 
to care for her, and that thus another life 
would have been spoiled. 

But he wafted a comradely message across 
the reek of London to the loyal little pal 
who had done her level best to keep alive 
his faith in womanhood, and had, at what 
ost he would never know, absolutely played 
the game. 

Jack’s arrival being duly notified by tele- 
gram, he reached Clevedon Station fully eX 
pecting that the motor would be there to 
bear him swiftly across country to the 
Priory. It was a full train, and when he 
had dis ntangled himself from the crowd 
and was making his way to the outlet a 
light, timid touch fell on his arm. 

“Jack, I’m here. It’s Winnie. They let 
me come to meet you.’ 

Jack turned swiftly, and looked down into 
ler face, wondered at her beseec hing eyes 
His pulses did not stir at sight of her as 
they once did, but his eyes were kind and 
entle as he stooped to kiss her. 


“I’m glad to see you, dear,’ was all he 


said. “Is the motor there, and Marden?” 
“Yes, they’re waiting outside.” 

Quite quickly they got to the waiting car. 
Sherston helped het in, returned the kind 
inquiries of the chauffeur, as he tucked the 
tug about their legs, and they started off. 
Winnie was strangely silent \n uncon 
querable shyness had taken possession of 
her, For the first time she felt a little 
awe of the man she had married She had 
ealised since he camt to Dig well the 
immensity of the gulf between them, and 
What leeway she would have to make up 
to get really near to him. It had had a 


THE LOOP OF GOLD 


very chastening effect on her, and now that 
she saw him and realised that he was not 
just ready to let her walk over him, but 
might have to be won all over again, the 





result was a surprising rise in the womanly 
temperature. 

There is no doubt that Sherston had been 
too meek with his wife, and that she was 
too elemental to understand or appreciate 
the fine chivalrous attitude which his breed- 
ing and upbringing had made him show her 
as a matter of course. She had only 
thought him soft and not worth bothering 
about. But now the grave, remote, slightly 
melancholy man who sat by her side, not 
even offering to touch her hand, filled her 
with a new kind of terror which held her 
in complete silence. 

“JT heard from your mother that you were 
here, Winnie. I saw her to-day.” 

“And is she quite well?” asked Winnik 
in a queer laboured voice. 

“Oh, quite, and very happy about you. 
I’m glad you came here at last, Winnie, 
and that it turned out all right with my 
people. I ought to have written before I 
left England, but it all happened so hur- 
riedly there was not time, and, anyway, it 
could not have made much difference.” 

‘I suppose not, but I would like to have 
had a letter all the same,” she said wist- 
fully. 

“Well, if you are pleased with Digswell, 
Winnie, there won’t be any need for letter 
writing in future,” he said quietly. “It’s 
mine now; Uncle Loftus left it to me.” 

“My hat, and you won't go back to Ports- 
mouth any more?” 

I’m sorry, rather. Ports- 
mouth sand the road and the scrap iron 


* Never again. 
were all a ereat experience. 


“And will you go on living with your 


father and mother and Grace here, then?” 

“No, they will go to the Dower House. 
We shall have that great house to ourselves, 
Winnie. It will be better so. We shall 
have a chance to settle down, then.” 
Winnie never spoke a word. Something 
seized her, a kind of panic over the greatness 
of the position which she neither earned 
nor yet deserved. 

“Live at Digswell with you, Jack, mistress 
of that gorgeous house! But T shan’t be fit, 
oh, I’m not fit, nothing will ever make me 
Gtr” 

“Oh, yes, it will come by degrees. We 
shall live very quietly for a long time in 
mourning for Uncle Loftus, and also be- 
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cause I have a lot of schemes in my head— __ night Jack Sherston and his y my 
ae a his sche re S. R - pe a ‘a rasclfish home. <fo 
old man, and only just at the end had his 
eyes opened. A great housing scheme will Some few weeks later, Sally Withers i: 
be the first thing, and better conditions for her eyrie at the hostel in North Park Sty 
everybody we can touch. I hope when you pored over the letter received from Winnie 
understand everything you'll be a help, — telling in part the wonderful story of what 
for you are clever and practical, and perhaps had happened to her at Digswe Priory. 
after a long time we may be as happy as It was a very happy but a very humbl 
we were when we took that foolish step letter; there was a quality in it whict 
three and a half vears ago Sally’s shrewd inner sense told her was 
Great tears welled in Winnie’s eves; one genuine. 
splashes 1 down on Sherston’ hand. Le Che i¢ for which e had hoy 1 an 
turned to her and _ tender] put his arm which she had done what she could to hast 
round het had come then, and the future looked bi cht 
“Never mind, my dear. We've had our and promising for Jack Sherston and his r 
lesson and will pront by it We han’t pent 
go back on the past, but forward—forward But for the little pal , 
all the time.” \b, only the rool parrows, whom | 
Winnie clung to him pa mately, and kindness she had ti d and won, ¢ Se( 
their lips met for the first time the soreness of her heart. 
“Oh, I will be good. I will be good, Somewhere, somehow, thet lust be a 
Jack! Just you wait and,see!” ruerdon of joy for ich Sally Withers, 
The lights on the terrace flashed upon who do so much to keep the balance tru 
them, and so in the solt, sweet Se ptember and sweet in this troubled w 


(The End) 
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Crochet Bags 
and Baskets 


A String Basket 


EST of all material for this useful 
basket is macramé twine, but if this 
is scarce a successful job may be made 

by saving lengths of string from parcels and 
knotting them together. The texture of the 
twine must, of course, be the same as to 
thickness. No worker need object to the 
many knots, for, with average care, these 
can quite easily be kept in the inside of the 
basket.. A strong crochet hook, made of 
steel throughout, should be chosen for the 
work. Some strips of Turkey twill or any 
‘ther coloured cotton material are also re- 
quired, each about twenty-six inches long 
and one inch and a quarter wide. These 
bands are to be run in and out the two open- 
work stripes seen round the sides to make 
them solid and to prevent small articles 
from slipping through the openings. 


ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; dec., double 
crochet; tr., treble; dtr., double treble; sp., 
space; ss., Slip-stitch 


Ist round.—Begin at the bottom with 
43 ch., miss one, then work dc. all along, 
putting one into each stitch till the end of 
the foundation is reached. Work 2 dc. into 
the first ch., then dc. again along the second 
edge and 3 dc. at the end. 

2nd round.—Dec. into every stitch at the 
sides. At the ends work 3 dc. into the first 
and third stitch of each group of three dc. 
of the preceding round. Always take up the 
back loops and work as tightly as possible. 

Make five more rounds exactly like the 
2nd round. ‘This forms 
solid base. 


a useful oblong and 


Sth round.—Instead of dc. work tr. all 


round, putting on 


r. into the back loop of 
every stitch of the preceding round. 
Work four more rounds like the 7th round. 
13th round.—In this round the ribbon has 
to be run 


x 


Beein with 8 ch. (to serve as one 
hree tt * ¥ Seven 


seven-fold tr.), then miss t 


tg! 


Work for Autumn Evenings 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


fold tr. (thread seven times round the hook) 
in the next tr., taking up both loops at the 
top of the preceding round, work off the 
loops just as in making any other compound 
tr. Work as follows into every twisted 
thread that was made by turning the thread 
round the hook, 1 dc., in the first twist, 1 tr. 
in the next twist, 1 dtr., 1 triple tr., 1 four- 
fold tr., 1 five-fold tr., 1 six-fold tr. This 
completes one of the triangles shown in the 
illustration. Miss three tr. of the last round, 
and repeat from *, 

In the model there were sixteen triangles 
and bars. The ribbon, or any other coloured 
band, should set over the bars and under the 
triangles, the join in ‘it being made on the 
wrong side near the beginning of the round. 

The next six rounds are worked in shell, 
or star stitch. To execute this, put the hook 
into the next stitch and draw up the thread 
through it rather loosely, repeat this three 
times, taking each stitch in turn, then draw 
the twine through all the loops on the hook 
at once, * 1 ch., put the hook into the 
centre hole and draw the twine through, 
into the back strand of the last loop of the 
preceding shell and draw through, into the 
foundation from which a loop has already 
been drawn, take up the next two foundation 
chain, then draw through all the loops at 
once; repeat from * all round. 

2nd round of shell stitch.—3 ch., pick up 
the first and second ch.; for the 4th loop 
pick up the back strand of the shell in 
the lower round. For the 5th loop always 
use the hole in the centre of the preceding 
shell in last round. Take up the 6th loop at 
the back of the next shell, and draw through 
all together as usual. For the next shell 
* raise a loop in the centre of the shell just 
made, one in the back part of the same shell, 
the 4th loop in the back of the next shell in 
the preceding round, 5th loop in the centre 
hole as usual, 6th loop from the back of 
next shell of the last round, draw through 
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A strong shopping basket that can be made of macramé 


twine or oddments of string 


all the loops, I ch., and repeat trom * all 
round, Work the 2nd round four times 
more, 

20th round of basket.—like the 13th 
round, that is, bars and triangles for the 
coloured band. 

The next six rounds are worked in shell, 
or star stitch as above. 

27th 9 de. into the hole in the 


centre of the first shell, 1 dc. into th 
of the next es Ml: repeat from the be g 
of the round. 
This round completes the 
For the HANDLES 
sixth hole, counting 
the basket, make a ch 


middle 
inning 


basket itself, 
join on the thread in the 
fold ot 


about fourteen inches 


from the side 


long, miss six of the little edg: allop 
and catch into the next. Work ss. dll along 
this foundation ch., catch the last into the 


hole whence the handle was started, ss 








bac k a he fore, catch again 
into the scallop, and work 
back in the ame way alons 
the second « dge of the tounda- 
tion ch. Fasten off securely, 
running in the ends n atly, 


Make the second handle in 
exactly the same way. This 
finishes the basket as shown 
in the illustration. 
many 
be ee to suit some spec 


There are 
Ways in which it may 
taste. Thus, it may be made 
of any size; the example in 
clines towards small for these 
days when so much market- 
ing has still to be done. Also, 


some people like shorter and 
thicker handles. The former 
are easily arranged with 
fewer ch., the latter with six 
rows of ss. instead of four, as 
above des« ribed. 

It is an improvement te 
spread a coat of varnish over 


this basket to stiffen it, if it 
is made of macramé twine ot 
ordinary string. It must be 
coaxed into the shape that it 
is required to be and left 
hanging up till it is com- 
pletely dry. 


A Picnic Bag 


STRONG bag, made 


somewhat in the fashion 
of a netted one, is ad 
mirably adapted for carrying the luncheon 


when this is to be taken out of doors or in 
the train. \ bag that shown on 


1143 is invaluable for the purpose, as, 


such as 
page 
when empty, it can be rolled up into very 
small compass and stowed away in the coat 
por ket. ( xpanding I} ape, 
will hold a wonderful quantity of food, and 
it is so ligt 
very little 
The work of 


Being of an 


it in weight that in itself it gives 
trouble. 


making such a bag 1s €x- 


tremely simple and can be done very 
quickly even by quite an inexperienced 
hand. 

Any make of coarse thread or twine 


and the colour can be 


convenience. If 


should be employed, 
left entirely to taste or 
liked a striped effect may be obtained, but 
probably such a bag, were 
they given their choice, 


most owners of 


would prefer some- 


thing quite inconspicuous. For the model 
dark olive-green had been employed with 
cords of the same shade. 

For the crochet begin at the bottom edge 
with a chain measuring about twenty-four 
inches in length—join this into a ring, tak- 
ing care not to twist it. 

ist round.—Miss seven ch., 1 dc., * 5 ch., 
miss three, 1 dc.; repeat from * all along. 
At the end of the round draw out the loop 
of the last dc. and make 1 dc. in the middle 
of the next loop of five ch. 

2nd round.—* 5 ch., 1 dc. into the centre 
of the next loop; repeat from * all round. 

Work as in the 2nd round till the bag 
measures from twelve to fourteen inches 
in depth. 

For the next round.—2 dtr. instead of dc. 
into the first loop, * 2 ch., 2 dtr. into the 
next loop; repeat from * all round. This 
round is intended to hold the 
fastening cords. 

Work seven more rounds 
like those in the main part of 
the bag. 

If preferred, all the work 
may be done in whorls instead 
of being fastened to the pre- 
ceding round when beginning 
another. 

Last round.—1 dc., 3tr., 1 dc. 
into every loop of five ch. 
Fasten off strongly and neatly. 

Now finish off the bottom of 
the net as follows: Fold the 
bottom edge in half. See that 
the joins in the rows come 
down the side, or at any rat 
where they are as little notice 
able as possible. Work a row 
of scallops exactly like those 
round the upper edge into the 
five chain, taking the loops 
both together from each side 
of the foundation chain. See 
that the work is fastened off 
compactly and firmly. 

Run in the cords as in othe 
bags. If liked, the draw- 
strings may be made of some 
of the same thread as was used 
for the bag itself. Make two 
foundation chains, each about 
eight inches longer than the 
width of the bag. Work ss. 
along the chain, one or two 
rows according to the thickness 
of cord desired. Run _ the 
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strings in and out the holes provided fo 
them, bringing them out one on each side 
of the bag. Take the two ends of each and 
knot them together, ravelling out the thread 
that is left to form tasscls. 





A Dainty Hand-bag 


HERE is scope for much individual 
taste in the choice of colours and 
materials for this smart little bag. 
Two shades of blue, or of heliotrope, or 
pale grecn and pale pink, in Clark’s 
crochet cotton, all are pretty in their way, 
while some people may prefer black and 
white and such more sober mixtures of 
colour. 
The handles can be bought at most fancy 
shops, to match almost any threads, for 
about 6d. a pair. 


A favourite type of bag which, though so light, is 
sufficiently strong and expansive to carry a large 
quantity 
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Begin with the darker shade on a founda 
tion of 83 ch. 


ist row.—Miss seven, 1 tr., ch., 


Iniss 


to the end, making 


two, 1 tr.; repeat from * 
26 sp. in all. Always turn with 5 ch., which, 
with 1 tr., make the first sp. 

2nd row.—s ch., 1 tr., then 25 sp. (that is, 
2ch., 1 tr. on tr. for each sp.) 

rd 7 C2 8 ie 2 Cy § He FS 
miss two, 1 de. on next tr., ch.. 7 22: 
- ch., miss two, 1 dc. on next tr., 3 ch., 
1 tr. ont e 5 ch i tr. on nent tf., 3 < 
been, 2 tea. 2 Oe, 5 Ch, 2 C., CR, ¥ 
. cm, 2 Of.. + ch. 2 Ge., 3 ch., 7 ., 4 oh, 
) ac.. 3 eh, 3 tr., 2 Sp 

ith row Sas § tr, 2 Ch, 2 tt Cm, 
7 tr. on seven tr., 5 ch... ¥ t., > Ch, aa, 
2 ch 1 tr. on tr:, § ch os ic ae 
.-CR., 5 te, 9 CH.5 3 THK OM tr. § ch., 7 tr. 
5 ch 1 tr., 2 Sp. 


dainty 
carried ¢ 


Thi 
ut 





hand-bag looks specially attractive 


in two delicate colours f 





sth row.—s ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., t > 
miss two, 1 tr., 2 ch., mi two h 
‘ao oe ch., miss two, 1 . } tr 
© ch. o eh, 3 ch. 2 t i : ch 
2 t.. 2 Sp. 

6th row.—s5 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 7 
ate, 2 ch. 7 &., 3 ch, 3 de., 2c 
2 ch, & tr., 2 Ch., 9 t., 5 Ch., 3 de. 3 ch 
7 2. Se. 2 th, 2 CR, 7 .. 2 


*y ated 

7th row.—Like the 3rd row. 

Sth row.—lL.ike the 4th row. 

Now work thirty rows of ordinarvy filet 
It is in the 29th of these row 
handle is, later on, to be run. 
In 


39th row. one sp. work 6 dtr. ¥ 
3 h. after each (exc pt the last M I 
sp., 1 dc.; repeat from the beginnin 
row. There were seven fans in th 
40th row.—In the ch. between dtr. work 
1 dc., 4 ch,, 1 dc. Miss the ch. above tl 
dc. between the far 


Tak 


vork 1 dc., * « 


41st row. 
shade and 


1 dc. in 


, 


bag quite firm 
lake 


and work a row far 
dtr. like th , t} 
edee of the bae ] 
the pir t 1 T 

ae ) 7 

> lL, and ft a 

sp. between dt 

sch. and1id 

sp., 3 ch., 1 ¢ 
1d in the r 


A Rainbow Bag 
CAPITAL way 


up ay 
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gether hole to hole and, 
ginning about an inch an 
half below 1} 

work filet spaces to the co 
sponding place on t 
side. In the co 

make 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr 
unites the two sid of 


the next loop; rep¢ 
from * all along. Fasten o 
Make a second piece 
crochet exactly like _ this 
Place the two sections t 


the paler shade n 


also as convenient in shape 
as it is pretty in finish. The 
colours are of no importance 
whatever, provided = only 
that they do not clash, but 
it is advisable to employ 
threads that are all of the 
same thickness. \ larger 
quantity of black—a_ ball 
and a half—is required than 
of the colours. In the model 
was used a rather coarse 
steel hook. If a bone hook 
can be procured in so small 
a size it will be found very 
pleasant to use, as li is not 
so likely to fret the thread 
steel hook. 
Begin with black, make a 
chain of tog stitches and 
join in a ring, 

Now work rather tightly. 


o 
round.—Miss one ch. 


7 
1S 


108 dc., that is, one into 
every chain. 

2nd) round.—Turn with 
1ch., 1 dc. into every stitch 
all along, taking up both 
loops at the top of the 
preceding stitches. Every 
round is like the 2nd round 
till the shaping begins. 
Continue till about one ot 
one and a half inches have 
been made. 

The work should be exe 
cuted in whorls round and 
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2 yellow. 

pale green. 
heliotrope (or blue). 
dark green. 

rose, 

11 black. 

The threads may be cut 
off at the end of the wider 
rounds, but when there are 
only four or five rows, as in 
the black and other narrow 
stripes, they may be carried 
up the sides, with care not 
to pucker the work. All 
the ends must afterwards be 
neatly run in and fastened 
off securely on the wrong 





3 in de da 


~ 


side. 

After the last round of 
black dc., commence the 
shaped piece—still with 
black—at the place at which 
the other rounds began and 
the colours were changed, 
Work backwards and _for- 
wards in rows. 

ist 7vow.—54 tr., one in 
both threads at the top of 
every dc. 

2nd row.—Turn with 4 
ch., miss two tr., 1 tr. after 
the next tr.; that is, in the 
space between two tr., miss 
two tr., * 1 tr. after the 
next tr.; repeat from * till 
five spaces between tr. are 
left; at the end miss three 


round, not begun with each tr., that is, two spaces, then 
round separately It is as A most useful type of hand- 3 tr. as usual. Always put 


well to knot in a thread now 
and then to mark the begin 
ning of a round, as it is necessary to keep 
each commencement in the same part of the 
hag 
Next take rose-coloured cotton and work 
rounds in the same way as the black, 
then as follows 

4 rounds black. 

5 pale green. 


gold colour. 

pale green. 

black. 

heliotrope (or blue if preferred). 
blac k. 

Tose 


6 dark green 


> 


xa vi 


Nn + 


rose, 


4 blac k. 


bag that is now very popular 


the treble into the small 
spaces between the treble 
of the preceding row. 

3rd row.—Turn, 4 ch., miss one space, 
2 tr. (the second in the sp. made by missing 
two tr. of the preceding row), miss two 
spaces, t tr., * 1 tr. between next tr. ; repeat 
from * till five spaces of the last row are 
left, miss two tr., 3 tr. (the first of these 
three should be in the little hole made in 
the preceding row by missing two spaces). 

Work as in the 3rd row till eight: rows in 
all are done. Fasten off. 

Work from the first row of tr. also across 
the second side of the bag, but instead of 
fastening off at the end of the shaped piece 
use the coloured threads and work in dc. as 
in the bag itself as follows : 

4 black, 
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Ir rose. inches in length. One end of this should be 
6 black. knotted tightly over the ring, the litt 
6 pale green. lengths of threads being trayed out with 4 
4 gold. pin to make a tiny tassel. The other en 
16) pale green. of the cord should also be knotted and frave 
6 black. out, and this must be securely n to 
8 heliotrope. base of one side of the handle whe 
6 black. it 1s join d to the shaned part of the bag. 
6 pale green. To close the bag all that is necessat 
4 gold. to slip the handle through th ne and 
6 pale green, draw this down to the shaped top. T! 
6 black. hand, when carrying the bag, must always 
11 rose. be passed through the band aove the rin 
4 black. and the contents will then be held m 
Place the last black row against the edge _ safely. 
of the last black row of the first half of the The bottom edges of tl b must he 
bag and join them by working slip-stitches gathered up with a ver trong thread 1 
into the two margins taken together. through the edges. They must t 
Now border both edges of the strap, as pactly as the thickne of the vw 
well as the sides of the slanting top of the allow, and be secured on n 
bag, with dc. Work these into two threads with close stitches. Not 
of the crochet and put them so closely to- up the base the place at which Y 
gether that they will not draw the edges in were taken must run down 
but will enable these to “give” a little when side fold of the bag. It would be very un 
the bag is taken into use. sightly were it to come down on either back 
Fasten and cut off and run in all the ends or front. To make the base extr: fe son 
The narrow strip enables the bag to be hung workers cut a circle of bk 
safely from the wrist when it is not con the size of a penny. The edge re turn 
venient to carry it in the hand. It will in and the round is sewn with titcl 
stretch in use, so it will not matter if it inside the bag over the place where the bot 
seems at first a trifle tight. It will need a tom margins were gathered uy 
fastening, so the next thing to be procured Finally, a_ tassel of 
is a bone ring measuring about an inch should be sewn in the centre of the 1 
across. If this cannot be found a brass cur It need not necessarily be mad 
tain ring will answer equally well, but it threads as those employed for the het 
must be worked over with buttonholing, ot nor indeed need they be of tl 
with de. made with all sorts of mixed ness. Here again there is an opportunity tf 
colours to correspond with the rest. the use of any number 
For securing the ring two strands of each odd needlefuls, provided 
colour employed for the cro het should be general effect does not clash w 
plaited together to form a cord about nin ing of the rest of the bag, 


I shall always be pleased to receive requests and suggestions for these pages 
if readers will write to the Needlecraft Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E C.4. 
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The Unknotwn 


OUR Editor was present at the “In- 
vitation Matinee,” given a few weeks 
ago by the Daily Mirror, of Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham’s thought-provoking play 
The Unknown at the Aldwych Theatre. 
It was indeed a remarkable sight—a theatre 
packed with rows on rows of clergymen, 
ministers, and other leaders of thought, and 
more remarkable still was the sight when 
before the play commenced the Bishop of 
Birmingham stepped in front of the curtain 
and introduced the piece. The audience 
was sympathetic and appreciative through- 
out, the acting perfect—indeed, we all 
agreed when the Bishop said that he had 
never seen a play in which the acting was 
so perfectly balanced. The Bishop _re- 
marked that the secret of the public in- 
terest in the play was that it gave room for 
thought, and that was a good thing. It did 
not solve mysteries, but it led people to con- 
sider them more and more and get nearer 
to the truth. 
sje 
Why the Bishop was there 
Now why should a leading Bishop of the 
Church of England consent to introduce a 
play and give it his blessing, and why 
should hundreds of clergymen and ministers 
§0 out of their way to attend and commend 
a theatrical performance? The play is not 
a conventional story upholding the church: 
indeed, several of the characters in_ it 
Strongly criticize the church’s attitude. to 
the great problems of life and faith. Nor 
is the play an appeal to cheap sentiment, 
though certainly it is difficult to keep the 
tears out of one’s eyes at the poignant 
tragedy of some of the situations. No, the 
‘xplanation is that for once the theatre has 
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been used not for the cheap amusement of 
its audience, but for concentrating their 
thoughts on the greatest issues of life. 


se 
An Act of Faith and Courage 


It is not for me to criticize the theology 
of the play, nor to enlarge on the answer 
which the author gives to the problem of 
the universe. Go and see the play for your- 
self—and take your vicar or minister with 
you. But what particularly struck me was 
the extraordinary courage and faith shown 
by playwright and producers in putting such 
a play before a London audience. Here is 
no cheap appeal to popular sentiment; no 
melodramatic skimming on the surface of 
things, no attempt to win sensation under 
the cloak of religion. Here is, rather, a 
sincere attempt to portray the effect that the 
sorrow, bereavement, misery of the war have 
had on the people of to-day—a 





fearless, 
sincere, unflinching, yet reverent, attempt 
to face the old, old problem of why a just 
and merciful God permits sorrow and suf- 
fering—and, moreover, a play on which 
infinite pains have been taken so as to en- 
sure that not only shall the purpose be high, 
but the production be the best that human 
talent can command. (Alas, too often good 
purposes are but the cloak of poor pro- 
duction.) It is, frankly, a challenge to 
the high quality of the audience, and a 
challenge to the faith of the producers. 
One can imagine author and management 
saying: “Perhaps there is a public in- 
terested in the real things of life, perhaps 
not all the public wants its senses to be 
tickled, its baser passions rdused, its 
drowned by cheap laughter. 
“Perhaps if we offer a serious work, a 
high-minded attempt to solve the problems 


cares 
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that 
it 
great 
the eves of the ordinary human beings of 
perhaps there will 





are men’ 


we 


minds, perhaps 
the 


besetting 
life 
unknown—as we see them through 


present and death—and 


this pain-wracked age 
be a sufficient number of thoughtful, decent 
minded people to make our venture a su 


cess. They not agree with our con 


may 


clusions—we shall not be content with pious 
platitudes—they may violently disagree with 
our solutions—yet they will be sufficiently 


us a welcome 
So. 


sincere and earnest to accord 
and applaud our endeavour.” taking 
their courage in their hands, they have pro- 

higher level 
only faced by 


duced a play on an altogether 


from the ord on a topic 
the thoughtful and the serious-minded. 
spond Ts 
there a public interested in good things 
That is a 
itself, 
preache rs, 


Inary 5 


The point 1S, will the people re 
problem con tantly | 
to 


publishers and « 


resenting 


not only playwrights, but to 


litor 


Frankly, it 4s perfectly useless for rood 


people to condemn the theatre, the cinema, 
the novel, unless they do their little bit 
to make them good and worthy And their 


responsibility is both negative and positive ; 


to abstain from the poor, to patronize the 
good. Say, with the Puritans of old: “The 
theatre—the novel 


a work of the devil,” 





and immediately vou leave the theatre and 
the novel to cater only for the things of 
evil Sav: this work poor, cheap, silly, 
I will not encourage it: tl piece is nasty 
and « vil, I will bo t ta » cood 
But go a little farther and say this is a 
work, honest, fearl nee! ind elevat 
ing—I will pport it th presence and 
my recommendati . oy e 7 ind you 
in your thousands ¢ i vast iy to purify 
ine and elevating th ( I platform, 
the picture . literature 

And that | ppose | the Bishop 
of Birmin im } red ¢ t tare it 
the \ldwvch 7 tre ft ‘ alternoc 
And that is why I have recommended yi 
ae } see the rselves and 
take Fr cH Y 

sje 

The Weapon of Discrimination 

Phe ord ! LV eC ¢ ent-1 1 
lividu ha ‘ nce] t er of 
thi weapon if 1) Y it \ ip 
plaud thre < 1 1 ert t bad 
faintly in bet ' it tak the 
trouble to make ) orice ettects V« 


perhap 


palace and 


have 





wandered 


een omethins 


you. Have vou taken the troubl 
the management what you think 

Or perhaps there has been a piece 

of the ordinary which has deligh 
have you said so and recommen 
vour friends? You would be ast 
you knew the effect of even 

or commendation. 

The same with literature 
people, who claim to have a m 
purpose in life, will patronize 

and even worse than chaff—ar 
trouble to buy or recommend lit 
aims at something higher and | 

Always understand thi li 
art, parliament, church—all tend 
tate downward Human tl | 
stitutions deteriorate: they have 
to be pulled up higher, to be k 
the mire—and you must do th 
The path of the cheap and nast) 
one. At the theatre, a wom 
clothed will draw an audier n 
than a clever work of art. A? 


daringly } 
than a ca 
truth. Che 


1andled 


re ful, laborious 





will sell 


ap sentiment, laid 
a butter knife, will win th 
ignorant Sut you must sup 
the pure, the true, the uplift 
languish away Take vour 
and realize your own pow 
fe 
A Personal Word 
Perhaps I oueht to leay 
Bi oO to me 
’ 
h atter, that a pe t 
u | 
h i h last n 
" ( Di Qt IVI A 
irt atre and I ] 
before the eve of hi I 
The Jast thing in the wo 
o |] vn trumpet 
ly than an other 1 ! 
claim that t] 1 zine 
I an the mavazine tl 
the n ‘ | 
ive ( me t t! 
of ent literature 
the st ( PHk OvUIVER t 
1 a t { It 1 wel 1 { 
i ( there 1 uo 
18 


to tell 
wedut it 
quite out 
ed vou 
+ 3 
ied it 
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you think: the aim of the magazine is in- 
spiration and helpfulness, rather than cheap 
notoriety and sensationalism. Frankly, it 
is not easy to maintain a standard such as 
this. It has been ever so much more diff- 
cult since August, 1914. It is easy enough 
to lower the standard, it is easy enough for 
sincere effort to languish. And there, my 
readers, is where you come in. As I have 
said—you must do the pulling. If the 
ideals and the aims of this magazine meet 
with your approval, Alease say so. 


<Je 


Going Forwards 





Nothing stands still. We either go for- 


wards or backwards. I want to go forwards. 
This forthcoming vobume | want to bt better 
than any before. May L mention one or 
two items in my programm The new 
serial story is by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 
whose “Castle to Let” so delighted my 
readers a few years ago. Mrs. Reynolds 
has written a perfectly charming story of 
modern life, which I know will quickly 
captivate my readers. She calls it “ George 
Strachan’s Heirs,” and leal with a 


Canadian millionaire’s visit to the old 
country, and his attempt to probe into the 
hearts of his poor relatives and choose his 
heirs according to his finding. It is shrewd, 
musing, thrilling —a fine story of modern 
life. 





ao 

Gertrude Page 

But T want to give you more than this. 
One of the finest, most popular authors of 
the day is Gertrude Page. Readers were 
delighted with “The Veldt Trail,’ which 
appeared in these pages last vear I am 
very glad to anneunce that I have secured 
the only work Gertrude Page has set her 
hand to since she wrote “The Veldt Trail.” 
It would hardly be correct to call this new 
work of hers a story—it is a delightful, 
Whimsical, characteristic series of jottings 
given in the form of letters from “ Jill,” who 
is living in Rhodesia, to a correspondent in 
England. Not a conventional story cer- 
tainly, but full of the incident, life, homely 


Wit and characterization that have made Get 
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trude Page perhaps the most popularliving 
story-writer in the British Empire. “Jill on 
a Ranch” will appear serially through the 
next volume of THE QUIVER. 

Here are some other items in my Novem- 
ber number: “Nursery Dialogues” by J. J. 
Bell, “Temptation” by Austin Philips, 
“Outside” by M. Ellen Thonger, “A 
Night’s Lodging” by Mrs. Neville Cubitt 
—a batch of thought-provoking stories. 

The articles will be varied: “ Pitfalls of 
the Middle-Aged ” is a frank and timely 
word of warning and counsel by Stanhope 
Sprigg; “Will Trade Unionism Ruin Us?” 
by our Special Commissioner is a thought- 
ful summing-up of one of the gravest pro- 
blems of the day, “The Housewife’s Para- 
dise ” is by our old friend Annie S. Swan, 
‘Joining Forces ” is an attempt to show the 
difficulties of peopie in these desperate times 
sharing houses, “Animal Migration” is 
a finely-worded Nature sketch by Mortimer 
Batten, illustrated charmingly by Harry 
Rountree. 


<je 


Will You Help? 





This is but a bare outline of my new num- 
ber; my older readers know what we stand 
for. The point is: wll you help? Do you 
believe that THE QUIVER has a place to 
fill, that it is worthy of your support and 
recommendation? If so, will you do what 
you can to ensure its continued success? 
There are, I am convinced, numbers of 
people who would be only too pleased to 
subscribe to a magazine such as this, if they 
knew. Will you tell them? A word or two 
from my readers is worth more than hun- 
dreds of pounds of advertising. If you 
would like any of vour friends to see a 
specimen copy will you send me their names 
and addresses! 

I cannot close this present volume with- 
out a great big “Thanks!” to all who have 
so lovally helped in the past. Also, I want 
to say how delighted I am to heat trom my 
readers at any 
time. Let us all 


= 
pull togethet and 
work for the 
highest. 














“© Here we are,’ he said, 
‘and there's the shop!’ ’’—». 
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The Lost 
House 


YOUNG « 
from the 
By 


> ivhton It was just be 


ouple was seen hurrying 


shops in the main street of 
ginning to 


rain, and. the 


wile Was Carrying many 

parcels 
Jim, dear ie said to her husband, who 
limped by he ide, “open my umbrella, and 

Id it « I at.’ 

He did 1a shower of multi-coloured 
tetti ‘ ( het hat, and hair, and 
rhc 
1) 9 itd ti brick 
Oh! | brick 
lhe card three d behind 
WI lid it, Ida i 1 Jin r in 
Mollie 1 Da pl ed faithtull 

wou ud Ida It must have 
( ine ith \\ tt det table old 


vrawn by 


Frank Gillet 


A Story of the Salt District 


By 
Marie F. Salton 


had been known for his proper 
“pulling legs.’’ As 
and fret, and make 


unheard-of in his inside, ther 


pretence ot 
pain 
decoved his anxious mother 


would gurgle pleasantly just 


there wa 


except the desire to receive a litt 
tion, and would curl his fit 
round h mother thumb, but 

, pill v. and nuy le down te leet 


1 
bamboozle 1 her like thi many 


He bamboozk d her again whe mh rhe 


and later on in his life, when he 


and had an antique-shop Whit 


} 


he used to entertain his custome! 


and indulge in so many joke 
pense, that he wasted 

hould have been given to cl 
ing-pans and stufting bird 

His granddaughter, Ida ' 


‘ .2 
a baby he wouk 


nothing at all the matter witl 





at her ease with him. To begin with, one 
had to have a deal of humour to appreciate 
all his jokes, and in this gift the gods had 
doled out a modicum to Ida, who, as a little 
girl, had been “had” by Grandfather more 
often than she cared to remember. He had 
caught her over all the old jokes: “ Pinch- 
me-tight,” “Have you left off stealing 
sweets yet?” and even such chestnuts as, 
“A herring and a half,’ “The colour of 
Pharaoh’s white horses,” and again and again 
over, “Heads I win, tails you lose.” And 
once, when she was quite big—the bitter- 
ness of that disappointment she had never 
quite forgotten—he had thrown a ball so 
high that she thought it must have touched 
the clouds, and cried: “One hundred 
pounds if you miss it!” And she caught 
it, so dexte rously and unexpectedly that she 
herself was amazed. 

“One hundred pounds, please,” she cried, 
her face beaming with anticipation, and 
even now she could remember her dis- 
appointment when his answer came: 

“T said one hundred pounds if you missed 
t, Ida. You should listen to what I say.” 

“But anyone can miss a ball,’ exclaimed 
Ida. 

“Of course they can,’ said Grandfather 
Watts. 

It was true that he was quick to see that 
she really was distressed, and promptly 
gave her a shilling instead of the usual 

nny, but ever after that she was afraid 
of his promising her some happiness, and 

en tricking her when it came in sight. 

So it was not altogether with pleasure that 
he received the letter from Cheshire 
Grandfather Watts in his old age having 
left Whitechapel and returned to his native 
town in the salt district, “like an old hare 
to die,” as he said, but, in reality, to carry 
on a small antique business—very small in 

Mparison with the good one in White- 
chapel—but just enough to keep him occu- 
pied, and not too busy) telling his intention 


t coming to her wedding. It was ungrate- 


tul of her, she knew, for she really did like 
the mischievous old man, but, after all, a 
weddir ¢ should be a dignity d affair, and she 


lad no desire for herself and Jim to be the 
Victims of too many confetti tricks, the 
ridesmaids and best man beine certain to 


ce that trention were not lacking in that 


Jim and Ilda had congratulated themselves 
on the first week of their honeymoon that 
Grandfather Watt had behaved like a 


THE LOST HOUSE 


decent old thing during the wedding, and 
for once had restrained his love of practical 
joking, but this umbrella incident speedily 
dispelled that illusion. Self-consciously 
and a little indignantly they returned to the 
hotel, 

On entering the hall-lounge they looked 
in their pigeon-holes for letters, and found 
two, one from Ida’s mother, and one for 
Jim, which he saw at once meant business. 
When he read it he had a terrible shock. 
Like Ida’s grandfather he, too, was in the 
antique business, although he did _ not 
possess one of his own, but served an em- 
ployer. This letter was from his master’s 
wife, telling him that her husband had died 
suddenly from heart failure, and that she 
must dispose of the business as soon as pos- 
sible. She very kindly gave him the first 
offer of buying it, but told him she already 
had an offer from three young Jews— 
brothers—who, she was afraid, would not 
require his services if they purchased ‘it. 
This was a dreadful blow to have fallen on 
a newly married couple, for Jim had no 
capital, and had spent almost all he pos- 
sessed in preparing the little home for him- 
self and Ida. Now he was out of a berth 
With practically no money behind him, and 
the great fear that he would never again be 
able to find a manager’s job in the same 
business. 

And he had loved the work so well. Asa 
youngster he had spent hours at sales, close 





on the heels of the dealers, learning from 
them how to pick up and bid for valuables, 
strolling through antique-shops and ware 
houses, flattening his nose against dingy 
windows, and straining his eyes to dis 
tinguish the goods lost in the shadows. 
Often in the long monotonous weeks in the 
trenches in Flanders, during that first cruel 
winter of the war, he had dreamed of the 
days when he would be once more back in 
Blighty, attending sales, feeling the straw 
rustling under his feet in the marquees, 
hearing the dull iteration of the auctionee1 
“What may say? What may say?” pi 
turing again in his cye the quaint carved 
chairs, the ‘Toby mugs, the crazy brass 
candlesticks, ancient jewellery, and coins in 
his master’s shop window. 

And now this dreadful calamity had come 

and it had come on his honeymoon, just 
a week since his wedding-day. He was 
young, possibly selfish, and he could not 
regret the death of his master—a middle- 
reed, practical, pushing man of the type 


ris 
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who sells cheap jewellery by auction at 
street corners, with noisy guarantees and 
ribald jokes. There were times when Jim 
had loathed him for his material valuation 


of the fantastic things he bought and sold. 





“There’s money in that,” he would say, 
gloating when a bargain in the way of a 
Sheraton chair had been knocked down to 
him, not “there’s history in that, there’s 
art, there’s age, there’s romance.”’ 

With much pain he passed the letter to 
Ida. 

She read it through; asked even very 
foolish and three quite sen ible questions, 
and said hopefully: “Something will turn 
up,” and wrote at once to her mother. 

Four days later when Jim was perusing 
his own advertisement in the papers, and 
thinking how badly and unsuitably he had 
worded it, and how quite impossible it 
would be to judge from it what sort of job 
he was requiring, or what sort of a man he 
might be, there came a letter to Ida, not 
from her mother 
Watts. 


, but from Grandfather 


“My DEAR IDA,” it ran. “Your mothe 
tells me that vour husband has lost his job 
I don't know of anything likely to suit him 
but I trust your pastry will Your affec- 
tionate Grandfather, GEORGE WATTs.” \t 
the bottom of the page Was a little drawing 
and the words “Apple Turn-over.” 


“There,” said Ida savagely, “that’s just 
hike him. No sympathy at all He knows I 
can’t make pastl well.” 

Jim looked over her shoulder. 

“What's that > he asked 

“Apple Turn-over,” said Ida disgustedly. 

“Then why don’t you? ” 

Why don’t I what?” 

I'ry the next page 

‘Oh! T see,” said Ida What a ridicu 
lous joke 

On the other side was a « ipital ugvestion 
Ida read it out, 


DeAR JIM,—Nonsense for women, sense 


for men. I’m getting on in the evening and 
I've got a bit of business here which plagues 
me, and a sister living two miles out who 1 
wearying for me to live with her Why not 
come and look after my busine and see it 
vou can make thing hum as I used to in 
those blessed W hitechape Ll day Bring Ida 
along with vou, and live hy ec for a 
while Phen if you Itkhe yout fp and work 

ne. FP ej belo n , and 


town will know you no more. Wire your 
answer, and come up here in ten days’ tin 
—Yours, GEORGE WATTs.” 


you can send for your furniture, and London 


( 


‘Dear old chap !” said Jim. 
Lie took the letter out of Ida’ hand, and 
read it again and again. 
“We'll do it, won’t we?” 
Ida said nothing. 
\ren’t you pleased, old irl?” asl 
Jim, looking at his wite with some surpri 


‘it’s very good of him,” she 1 or 
luctantly, “7f it’s true.” 
“True? Of course it’s truc,” said ] 


“Vou never know with Grandfather.” Ida 
reminded him. “I thought he wa ying to 
give me a hundred pounds once and he onl 
gave me a shilling.” 

“That was vour own fault,” said Jim, wl 
was tired of the tale. “After all vy 
shilling. Anyhow, he wouldn't pull you 
leg Over a thing like this 

“He might,” said Ida_ gloor “a 
used to hurt me very much over ‘] h-m 
tight.’ ” 

‘You’re a regular little Thor 
her husband. “Listen.” He read the lett 
aloud “What trick is there in tl , 

“You never see his trick 1] 


caught by them,” said Ida with the bitte 


ness of one who knows, 

“Well, I shall wire and accept,” decide 
Jim. “It’s only a trial, after all. We’v 
neither of us been north before, and it v 


be an experience if it’s nothing ¢ 
“Perhaps,” said Ida. 
er ing it all,” said Jim, losu pati 


‘the old chap wouldn't go and 


” 


when we’re up a tree like thi 
So on the following Wednesday week ] 

and Ida, having arranged with a « 

see to the airing of their hou 


train from Euston, and travelled thr 


Rueby and Crewe to the lt t ¢ 
Che shire 

They were met at the statior G 
father Watts, lookin rhe 
humorous than ever, with a tun 
pony, very much like one of ow! 


antique with grote que curve | 
queer little cart for which he 
ong and thereby melted the heat 
piano-tuner 

‘Come along, my dear,” he 
‘lots of room No, I can’t take IS 
to-d that must be sent up & 


little cart t it There onliv one W 
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to 
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that’s likely to come off, the other’s on as 
tight as my head.” 

He proceeded to drive them down a 
gloomy steep street. The pony was pain- 
fully nervous, feeling cautiously with his 
forefeet, and occasionally coming to a stand- 
still. 

“Go on!” roared old Watts. “Don’t you 
worry, my dear,” he said to Ida, enjoying 
her alarm. “He never falls more than once 
down this hill.” 

“T think I’ll get out,” said Ida, getting 
thoroughly agitated, whereupon her grand- 
father poked her with the butt-end of his 
whip, and twinkled at her with his grey 
eyes. 

“Don’t you know me yet, my dear? I 
must have my joke.” 

It was impossible to see over the houses 
on each side of them, and the road bent so 
sharply that nothing could be seen of what 
was round the corner, otherwise Ida and 
Jim mighs have discovered that Grandfather 
Watts had not yet come to the end of his 
jokes. 

“That’s a fine business of mine,” he said, 
holding up his whip warningly to a ragged 
urchin who jeered them as they passed. 
“You've never seen a house that’s had too 
much, have you, Ida?” 

“Too much what?” asked Ida, spying a 
straw which gave her some misgiving. 

“To drink,” said Grandfather Watts, and 
he laughed to show that he was in posses 
sion of a very good joke. 

A moment’s alarm came even to Jim, but 
i¢ looked at the old man’s good, humorous 
eyes and kindly mouth, and telt assured, re 
membering how it had been said that Grand 
father Watts made more jokes than evet 
since his wife’s death, only not such good 


ones, 


Suddenly the pony turned sharply to the 
left, and they were confronted by anothe1 
street and another situation 

“What a place!” Ida shricked. 

“Everything’s drunk here,” said Watts, 
and he roared his amusement when he saw 
their aston hed evcs. 

It was indeed true; everything was drunk ; 
all the houses were aslant--some were tilted 
back, some had fallen to one side, some 
were cracked from the attics to the base- 


ment, others had sunk below the level of 
+} 


le ground; and there was not a straight 
Window-framx amone the lot Roof Were 
askew, chimneys at Tower-of-Pisa_ slope, 


telegraph-pok S hopele ssly intoxicated, gates 
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anyhow. It was the other side of the look 
ing-glass, and a nightmare. 

“My word!” gasped Jim. 

They were bumping all over the road 
which had long ago lost all resemblance to 
anything level, and seemed to have played 
a curious game of its own, having run into, 
and been run into, by parts of the pave- 
ment. 

“Whatever has done it?” asked Ida. 

“If you will eat salt,’? said her grand- 
father, still enjoying the joke, “you must ex- 
pect something to happen. When the brine is 
pumped from under the ground, cavities 
come, and sooner or later there’s bound to 
be a subsidence, the land falls in, and this 
is the result.” 

“T shouldn’t like a house here,” said Ida 
decisively. 

“Wouldn’t you?” said the old man, 
“Tm sorry to hear you say that, my 
dear.” 





He drove on a few more yards, then 
pulled his pony up smartly. 

“Here we are,” he said, jerking his thumb 
towards a rickety-looking house, tilted at the 
very angle at which Jim used to lean on 
his bed-rest, “and there’s the shop! ” 

The shop was in reality an unsafe ill- 
balanced warehouse, its door a little below 
the level of the road. 

“T’ve put a step in there,” said the old 
man. “I used to walk up three steps into 
the shop, now we're coming down in the 
world and have to go down two. We won't 
Zo in to-night,” he continued. “I’ve left 
the keys at my sister’s—we're going to stay 
there the night- but you may as well get 
out and see what your home’s like from thx 
outside.” 

The shop-window was thick with dust, and 
difficult to see through, but Jim got a vision 
of many grandfather-clocks lying in a 
jumbled row almost on their backs, and ot 
chairs with curved legs in the air, huddled 
against each other like sheep, and there 
were some fine bits of furniture—a Jacobean 
Court cupboard, some Queen Anne chairs, 
and a Chippendale settee—one bright blu 
cup, and three dingy pictures in dirty 
frames, which Jim longed to clean. 

Ida walked in the middle of the road 
studying this dreadful house from every 
angle. 

“T shan’t dare to live in it,” she thought 
to herself “We shall be killed in ow 
beds.” 


“Well, what do you think of it?” asked 
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Grandfather Watts when she and Jim had 
scrambled back into the cart. 

“Ts it quite—safe?” asked Ida. 

“Safe!” echoed Grandfather Watts. “It 


couldn’t be safer, it’s as safe as a house!” 

He glanced at Ida, and perhaps he felt 
a little sorry that he had given her 
disappointment, for he said gently: 

“Don’t worry, my dear, the worst that 
could ever happen to you in that house is 
that one day all the doors might jam and 
you wouldn’t’ be able to get out until the 
carpenter had put them right. That 
happens here sometimes, but I’m not going 
to let that come to you if I can help it.” 

He gathered up the reins and spoke to his 
pony, which set off quickly down the street. 
Suddenly he turned round and waved. 


so much 


“What are you waving at, Grandfather? ” 


asked Ida. 


“Tm waving to the house,” was the 
answer. “I’m a foolish old man.” 

Presently he pointed to a villa on their 
right, 

“There’s a straight one,” he said. 

It certainly was straight, and could not 


have been more upright; at the same time 
every window 
resemblance to windows 
-real and yet not real. 
“That nearly on 
months the old man _ told 
“They pulled him up, and set him straight, 
and there he is as good as ever. 
some grand engineering here, 
When a 
hydraulic 


much as 


was on a had a 


in a delirium 


slant, and 


seen 
ho ise 


was its back two 


ago,’”’ them. 
There’s 
I can tell you. 

raise it by 
lifted as 
fiiteen feet, and the old gentleman 


house sinks they 


pressure—this one they 


who owned it sat in the window going up 
with his house, as if he were going up to 


Sometimes a house sinks too far, 
just turn bedrooms into the 
floor and build another story 


heaven, 
then you 


ground 


your 
on to 
n’t it All 
built on wooden 
all yi 


Some years 


them. That's simple enough, i 


, 
nouses are 


the new beams, 
got to 
there 
who drove into the town and 
put up his horse as usual at one of the inns. 
In the evening when he went to the stable 
to get his horse he found it was The 
floor of the stable had given way, and there 
wasn’t a sign of the horse—the 
had gone down, and wa 


and so when trouble 
lift 
was a farmer 


’ 
yu ve 


comes 


do is to them 


2°70 


rone. 


poor thing 


never seen nor 


T 


heard of again Now 
ip 
In lk than half an hour they were with 


Miss Watts, who lived about a mile or so out 


then, pony, busth 


» 





of the crazy town in a perfectly normal 
house, and they had not been with her many 
minutes when she let great secret, 
Her brother was going to treat them all to 
Blackpool for a week. 

“When?” asked Ida, sceptically. 

“First thing in the morning,” said Miss 
Watts. “I’ve taken the rooms Watts said 
he and I must have a holiday this year, and 
the best holiday we could have was to take 


out a 


a honeymoon couple with us. That would 
be sure to bring us luck.” 

They went, and it proved a delightful 
week. 


“Shows what Grandfather can do when he 


likes,” said Ida, his kindne to them all 
during their visit having very nearly, but 
not quite, restored her faith. 

As for Jim he could do nothing but say: 
“He’s the dearest old chap alive, and I’ll 
do my best to get his business going as 
much for his sake as for ours.” 

He was already beginning to count the 


days ¢o the time when he could take up his 


new work. At the end of the week they 
returned, and the next morning at breakfast 
Jim announced his intention of going down 
to the warehouse as soon as the meal was 


Grandfather Watts gave 
Ida each a key, one for the shoy 
for the private house. 

“I’m too tired to come down this side of 
dinner,” he said apologetically, “but you go 
through the stuff, Jim, and Ida thi 


over. and 


him 
the other 


ouch the 


house to see if she’s got all she wants in 
the housekeeping way. Dinner’ it hal 
past twelve, and mind you come back for it 
In the afternoon I’ll take you down 1n the 


trap, and we’ll see to thi 


So Ida and Jim set off for the town, the 
latter full of anticipation at entering the 
business, Ida a little nervous and restrained, 
anxious not to allow her fear of danger to 


run away with her, but determined that 1, 
on going over the house very 
found it as 
then nothing 
nor to allow 


carefully, she 


} 


dilapidated as she expected, 


vould induce her to live ther 
Jim to do so 
[hey soon reached the town, and at once 
began to wrangle. 

“This isn’t the right street,” said Jim, 
| 


looking about him perplexed. 


“Yes, it is,” said Ida. 
‘Can't be, aid Jim: “the shop was at 
that cori There | ' | there 
rk 
Phi l th treet I ted l 


know it is.” 
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twinkling eyes; “but even wise folk are 
mistaken sometimes and dream fairy talk 
lda 312 hed, 
As soon as the meal was over the old 1 


harnessed his pony, and they drove into the 
town, 

“That's tl wrong turn, Guv’no said 
Jim as Watts pulled his pony aw iy from the 
treet where his property used to be 

‘No, t 1 Watt . rrying the 
pony which sbst t t r to ot 

ito the old lamiliat a 


wrong way, 
ted in 


Grandfather, vou’re in the 
said Ida, beseechi 


taking the other d 
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THE RE-OPENING OF THE WELLS 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


And Isaac digged again the wells of water out place where formerly the | 1 wat 





which tl had digged in the day f lav can still be seen 3ut the well d 
brahat ; ther a el >} } 
Abraham his father; for the Philistines had It is nauseous with mud and 

ne ther fter tine } +} f hraham ” l } } 

pped em after tn leath Abraham Philistines have stopped it witl 


But I have no wish to indu 
The Village Well futile sentiment I wish to speak ot 
N the village where I was born, and a Ways of wells indeed; but the w 
few hundred vards beyond its farthest thinking of are the souls of me 
dwelling-house, stood a well by the way 


ide. It had been there from immemorial se 
Perhaps it was at one time a holy . 
Choked with Earth 








vell; for there 1s a tradition that in those 














ancient days which were so full of faith and It sends a wave of vearnin r hearts 
poetry the place was a centre of religious oft a certain quality to see a We 
activity and retreat In those ancient days once clear water ran now choked w I 
every well was a holy well To-day, when a home for creeping things su 
we are more stupid with regard to spiruual tragi pectacle it will alway 
things, we would call that superstition see a human soul, a being ips 
Even so late as my own boyhood that well the divine generositi t aman, t n} 
ran clear In still earlier davs it had been no sign ot a holy source an 
the refuge of the village in every time of his life For such is the Christian \ I 
drought, here, amongst others, a girl sat every human being Wi tand 
m many a day awaiting her turn to draw the great world ot spirit On 
wate! and she, in an exquisite poe has side of our lit we are at tl ! nt in 
given that well a humble it mortality. Per contact with the genet Wwealtl t G 
haps it was as she sat there waiting and own. lite \nd yet in | 
thinking, pondering the mystery of pure holy stream runs with perte I 
water finding its way up to the light from dav by da In how many t at best an 
the dark chambe1 ot the earth, that the fire intermittent fi mw, a hast , turp 
descended upon her spirit and she wrote het one day, carrying with it 
Ode to Garibaldi and her Hymn oft of davs or weeks or months, t ved D 
1 tor the Dawn of Italian Liberty” time of reaction, of dryn and ness 
mMles which in turn fired the ul of John and silence \nd in how many, ould 
Bright, who, long vears atterward . visited seem, th wate! have quite i 
our village and unveiled a monument—a The outlet has been closed t ul I 
fountain of running water—to the memory dust of accumulated carelessness has seal 
of the poetess who as a girl had drawn the delicate apertures by which alone 
ater from the well holy things rise up from the depths wit! n 
\ few years ago l pas ed the very pot. us all (,reat tone have been a it 
The hole in the wall remain The roped embarra and impede the hig! ent 





he 
ed 


in 
to 
nts 


when the soul within might have broken the 
seal of the merely casual dust, And in the 
case of some, with little regret it may be at 
first, but soon with deliberate intention, they 
have built up the well; they have finally 
denied that it is any part of a man’s duty 
to embody in his life the thoughts of God. © 


<So 


How does it Happen ? 





How does it come about that wells run 
dry? 

Wells, like human souls, run dry as the 
result, for one thing, of neglect. If you let 
a well alone, if that well be placed by the 
wayside, in course of time the waters within 
it will fail. The dust from the wayside will 
gather on the surface of the water and sink 
through the water to the tiny and delicate 
apertures which communicate with the 
depths beneath. At first only a thin layer 
of dust will lie about those apertures, but 
in course of time that layer of dust will be 
reinforced from above, until at last it forms 
a crust which effectually cuts off the tender, 
unobtrusive flow. Beginning at the surface 
of the well, that choking process sinks 
deeper and deeper down until a day comes 
when the waters no longer try to find a way. 
So far as that well is concerned, the waters 
fail. Ot course, this need not happen if the 
well be situated in some sheltered valley, 
defended by ferns and moss. For in a quiet 
place like that, birds come in summer days 
to stir its surface, to flutter about it and 
bathe and drink. But the kind of well 
which is like the soul of a man is a well 
Which stands by the wayside. And for such 
a well to be allowed to remain stagnant and 
idle is already for it to begin to die. The 
dust of one day gathers and sinks, and then 
the dust of another day, until at last the 
water reluctantly withdraws, seeking some 
other outlet. 

It is wse which keeps a well in life; and 
there, indeed, a well is like the soul of man. 
High powers within us recede and die for 
no more tragic reason than this, that we 
have not given them play. We have not 
called upon our souls. We have not set 
ourselves moral tasks which are beyond us, 
tasks which would have compelled us to find 
our resources in God, The most ruinous in 
fluence for the delicate mechanism of the 
soul is simply the passing of the days with 


out any holy stir. 
fe 


The Result of Dislocation 


But it is not thus only that wells run 
dry. The waters may suddenly fail in a 
spring as the result of some subterranean 
change, through some shifting far from the 
Ssurtace, through some dislocation in the 
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depths, and nearer to the sources or nearer 
to the very source. 

In like manner it often happens with the 
soul. <A life suddenly and, so far as 
strangers can see, unaccountably presents 
a changed aspect to the world. Here was 
a happy, generous-hearted man with the 
accent of kindness always in his voice. You 
have not seen him for a space of time, when 
one day you meet. But he is not now what 
he was. There is a hardness in his voice, 
a vein of contradiction. You try to get on 
to the old language, but it won’t come. 
Presently he says something cynical, un- 
believing, brutal almost. What has hap- 
pened? Qh, any one of a thousand things! 
He may in the interval have gone through 
some experience which has shifted the very 
basis of his life. He may have been de 
ceived by someone whom he trusted. Or his 
love may have been betrayed. Something 
may have happened that so shook the 
elements and foundations of his life that, 
when you saw him again, they had either 
not found a new equilibrium or they had 
settled down in such a way as to congeal 
and obstruct the generous fountain of his 
life. Certainly such things do take place. 
A well ceases to flow and a human heart 
ceases to portray the holy and generous 
qualities of kindness and belief and loving 
services as the result of some shock or dis- 
location in a region deeper than the surface, 
in the region of its more cherished senti- 
ments, somewhere near to the very root and 
source of things. 

So 
The Passers-by 3 





Once again, a well may run dry as the 
result of the behaviour of the passers-by. 
They may throw in mud and stones. And 
so in this world of living, God-created 
things, the life in human souls may _ be 
embarrassed and hindered and slain by the 
unfeeling brutality of men. Wells may be 
closed and choked by the hands of the 
Philistines. 

These, then, are some of the ways by 
which the waters in a well begin to fail. 
3ut if it is by these ways that the higher 
sentiments are withered or blasted, then 
obviously we shall at least be doing some- 
thing to keep the wells running if we take 
precautions against those very things, 

sSe 

Neglect was the first cause we noted as 
leading to the failure of that well which 
our soul is with God as its source. The 
opposite of neglect is attention. If neglect 
tends to cut us off from God, attention may 
do something to bring back the flow of the 
higher life. By attention in these deepest 
matters | mean prayer. I mean confession. 
I mean the daily confronting of myself with 
my own highest conception of life. I mean, 
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by attention, the steady holding of my 
to its own highest moment. The unflinch- 
ing demand upon myself that | shall liv 
now in these a tual day a I know I shall 
wish I had lived when I corine o die if Gaod 
in that day give me time to think. By atten 
tion in the matter of my soul and its relation 
to God I mean exactly what [I should mean 
if I spoke of attention to a small plot of 
ground on which I was trying to raise some 





s ] 
soul 


thing. I should mean watering it in dry 
weather and taking precautions against 
weeds. I should mean a daily loving vigil- 


ance over it or over myself. 


fe 
The Rebound of Faith 


With regard to those profound dislocat 
tions and catastrophes which often changy 
the current of a well or of a life, I will say 
only these things. For one thing a human 
soul is not a well though they have things 
in common. Nothing which is merel: 
physical can really illustrate the 
of the soul. 

It is true that a dislocation in nature may 
leave a well dry, turning its current els 
where. But that need never happen in the 
case of a soul. No catastrophe in our ex 
perience has the right to turn our soul away 
from God. Every such catastrophe ought to 
have, and has had, the opposite effect all 
through the history of faith. I cannot con- 
ceive of any human sorrow or tragedy or 
betrayal justifying any man or woman in 
turning away from God. 





working 





Sse 
The Frozen Well 
But I must hasten to conclude. S 
times a well fails becau it 3 froze 


Sometimes hearts lose their tendern their 
faith, their spirit of reconciliation and obedi- 
ence in conse que nce of the hard, ( Ga spirit 


of the world. What wells are frozen by the 
coldness of our hearts! And if that be so 
what wells might be let | e everywl 
were our hearts warm with love and kind 
ness! Yes, kindness. Kindne is the cause 
of God in this ere it, ferce we ad. What 
wells it has the power to ut se ! 

Had you ever the experienc: eon 
coming to you asking you to for; him 
for a wrong which perhaps you did t kne 
he had don you In tl t \ | 
remember what a well of | f f 
ness was let loose within ! i ww at tl 
moment it was so great as ; t to ch 
you. It did really mak peec] | ble 
there was such a flood passing tl 
heart. 

What new powers we are aware of withir 
ourselves when we are in t} | 
who believe in 1 ! \nd } 


settles down upon us when in 





presence of cold, unbelieving souls! 


There 
is an atmosphe re which freezes and puts to 


death. Uinkindness is a form of murder 
And there is an atmosphere which melts and 
brings to lite. We are all of u at all times 


creating the atmosphere which we ourselves 
and must breathe. And kindness, 
like the summer, brings back into the grey 
skies of this world the “sunshine and the 
swallows and the flowers.” 


The Quotation se 


others 





Wanting is—u | 
Sunimer redi 
Blueness ahi 

Where is the blot 
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So 


Prayer 
Holy and Ever Blessed God THho hast 
encouraged us to account ourselbes as Chp 


children, we adore Chee for such astonishing 
Hove. THbhen we ponder this Chari o 
Thine towards us, seeking some understandin 
of it such as shall make it our Daily meat and 
Drink, We pereeibe the high summons to our 
soul in this regard of Chine towards us. tt 
ls as though Chou wouldst say to us one bp 
one: & see thee not as thou art but as £ 
would fabe thee be; not in the light of thine 
actions When these were unworthy, but in the 
light of thy reactions, in the light of thine 
uneasiness over unworthy things; in the light 
of thy protests against thyself, and of thp 
grief. lot in the light of thy past, but im the 
light of thy future; not in the light of thine 
attainment, but in the light of thy range and 
possibility, Do £ look upon thee. £ hatl thee as 
brlonging not to the land from which thou hast 
come, but to the land towards which in thy best 
moments thou hast a Desire. £, who see the 
things that are as though they were not and the 
things that are not as though then were, stt 
thee Whilst thou art still a great wan off and 
understand thy thoughts from afar 
GMherefore we bless Thy Wolp 
dovd our God, for ever and ever 


frame, © 
amen 
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OOD TASTE 
doesn’t necessarily 
involve heavy 
outlay. It does, 















. 
4 however, require 
\s discrimination, and 
iP Illustrated that is just why a visit to Smarts’ 
| ta Booklet Showrooms is so helpful. You 
| 
~ fret on vequetl. can see the furniture displayed 
a Write Sor a copy. with charming effect, just as it 
ft fully explains 
a Smeardl’ Siang would be in your own home; H 
: - System, and you can see just how much or 
wl Peres | you how little furniture you need to 0) 
nee:t Ro wait ° 
a ats. Ae ee give your rooms an atmosphere 
a vs i} o> 
_ hat furniture. of cosy comfort ; you can ascer- ° 
% Write to-day, tain the exact cost and know Oe 
- from the beginning exactly what Zz 



















your final commitments will be. 


Then Smarts’ unrivalled System 
of Furnishing Out of Income 
provides every facility for ac- 
quiring just the home you want, 
without any waiting, without 
heavy outlay—the payment be- 
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t ing spread over any period that 
? will best meet your convenience. 
; It’s the modern—the better— 
: way of furnishing. “ 
3 = 
y 
t 
D 
t > 
e SMART: BROS LTE 
e . : ws —) 
4 i : Branches at ~~) 
) Chief Showrooms: n. cal > 
110, 111, 112, 113 TOTTENHAM Lenten, Road Eleph = and ~ 
-_ 
. COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 STRATFORD, “E.15.—196- 198, ‘The = 
>& 34 Georg 
: (Close to Warren Street Tube Station, a few HACKNEY. E.8 iMareStreet. [CQ 
ie minutes from Hampstead and Euston Roads. at ye 8.W.19.—8 Merton > 
R roadway 2 
D Hw raat E18.—7 3PowisSt. 
“mage t Seven 
is H Sisters Road. : (Road = 
Hy CHISWICK. W4. —118 & ro High If 
st ; MANCHESTER. 14 764 78 ani 1 : 
3 toria St tree 
“ =i: NORTHAMPTON 27 Abingdon ff 
ie QA SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — 195197 FF 
, 4 < C YQ eens Noa 
H LEICES TE a Hig h Street and 
ie = Silver Stre 4 
-~ 1351 
s ERBY.— Victoria Buildings, 
wd — London Roa = 
~] BIRMINGHAM —13 HighSt..Bul Be 
ad a Ring, and 60 and 6: Broad St. = 
P BRIS OL. —48 Castle Street and ~ 
To 
2 SHEFFIELD. - 101-103 The Moor. x 
. Vial NTRY.—o-1o Burges. [St FS 
WOLVERHAMPTON. —35 Dudley By, 
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Is Your Baby’s Weight Increasing ? 


A steady increase in baby's weight, combined with firmness of flesh, is one of the most 
reliable indications of normal all-round physical development. 

Thousands of mothers who have been compelled to bring up their babies by hand 
testify to the splendid increase in weight of their infants, fed solely on a diet of milk 
diluted with Barley Water made from ROBINSON'S “PATENT” BARLEY. 


The admixture of Barley Water made from ROBINSON'S “PATENT” BARLEY 
enables the most delicate infant to assimilate with ease the rich proteid content of milk, 
whether fresh, condensed, or dried. Babies brought up on this dict thrive wonderfully 
well, growing healthily plump, and heavy in bone, muscle and sinew. 


ROBINSON’S..." BARLEY 


Introduced nearly 100 years ago. 


Send 3d. in stamps for “ Advice to Mothers "’ Booklet to 


J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., CARROW WORKS, NORWICH 


(with which is incorporated KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON) 
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Alone I do it. 





If “Persil” could speak “Alone I do it” is 
‘what it would say to the Lady of the Home 
when she puts her laces, muslins, curtains 
and linen into the wash. 


She can sit down and rest while “Persil” 
does the entire work except the boiling and 
the rinsing. 


It relieves her of her domestic helps— 
of the monotonous labour of rubbing. No 
aching shoulders or damaged knuckles. 
“Persil” is one of the destroyers of drudgery. 
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** The Old ’Bus : Mrs Lock and the native chauffeur 


“The Quiver”’ — 
Army of Helpers Mrs. R. H. Lock 


A GLIMPSE OF BUDDHIST LIFE IN COLOMBO 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—In the West) and we ran along the palm-fringed road 


the skies for the greater part of the that leads to Bentota, our goal. It is a 
year are grey, and we wear dull populous road, a succession of bungalows 
colours, but in the East the dwellers in standing in gardens-and native huts shaded 
sunshine put on radiant hu by plantains and coconut palms Now and 


In this feast of beauty no one plays a again it is broken by coconut estates, the 
more prominent part than the Buddhist graceful stems rising from the grass and 


priest He wears brilliant yellow or orange the feathery leaves making a green shade 
draperies, and the colour seems intensified most restful to the eyes. As we approached 
by his bronze skin. His head is shaven, Bentota the road ran by the sea and we had 
and he carries in his hand a palm leaf fan a vision between palm stems of curving 
and probably a begging bowl Thus you yellow sand, of the foaming waters rushing 


may see him on the moss-grown steps of to the shore, and palm crested islands. 
temples and walking along the sun-dappled 
roads A Buddhist Priest at Oxford 

I have been interested for many years in On our way I learnt much that was new 
Buddhism, and IT was delighted when my t 
Iriend, Mr. EK. B Denham, Director of Buddhism For instance, one of the 
Education in Ceylon, invited me to attend a Buddhist priests who had been educated at 





» one ol the recent developments ot 


prize-giving at a “pirivena”—a Buddhist a “pirivena” has gone to Oxford and is 
temple school about thirty-eight miles from pursuing his studies there. He is very 
Colombo. I knew it was a function never wit popular among other men. 

hessed by strangers. We set out on a sunny “That is an intensely interesting fact,” I 
Saturday morning and were on the road by said. “And do you teach al) the priest- 


11.30, The car soon left Colombo behind, © students English now?” 
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I have been strongly in favour of 


“Yes. 
this and have introduced the study of Eng- 
lish in addition to the usual subjects 
studied both by the priest and Jay pupils. 
These include Buddhism, Flu, Pali, San- 
scrit, Prosody, Rhetoric, Poetry, Medical 
Science, and Arithmetic.” 

Further, Mr. Denham explained to me 
that the fact of a Buddhist priest going to 
Oxford is a very significant occurrence. It 
represents the rapprechement, between 
Buddhism and the West. So far, owing to 
the fact that the priests could not speak 
English, it has been impossible for Western 
scholars to get into direct touch with the 
expounders of Buddhist literature in the 
East. Moreover, untold literary treasures 
may be lying in the temples of Ceylon 
awaiting translation, when the priests, their 
custodians, are able to interpret them into 


English. Mr. Denham told me that one of 
the earliest treatises on the mosquito as a 
malarial carrier was found in a Buddhist 
monastery library. 

It is astonishing news to some folk that 


Buddhism has a larger number of followers 
than any other religion 
hundred and 
live and die.” 


In this faith “four 


seventy millions of our race 


On the Road to the “ Pirivena” 





When we arrived at Bentota Rest House 
‘rest houses in Ceylon are Government-run 
inns) we found the tiffin awaiting us on the 
veranda, and a 


we ed a 


enjoy curry’ un- 
dreamt of in Western kitchens we had an 
entrancing glimpse of the sea and sandy 
shore between the palm tree We met at 
this spot two of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council on their way to the prize- 
giving One was the Kendvan member of 
Council—Meedeniva Dissawe—dressed in 
his wonderful native costume. This con 
sisis of vard upon yard of white linen 
wathed round his waist, white jacket, 
frilled raiters, flat white « ip, a broad gold 
band across his forehead, a gold-handled 
knife thrust in his belt. In addition he 
wore the most wonderful jewellery, golden 
chains. and a great jewelled medallion re 
presenting=a peacock. On his right hand 
he wore a_emarvellou ring et with 
emeralds: it was as bie as a emall saucer 
\nother member of the Te lative Council, 
Mr. Tillekeratne, wa n | im dt 
These two gentlemen pre 


A short run brought us to a “ pandal,” 


a triumphal arch woven most skilfully of 


bamboo, young coconut leaves, and _bril- 
liantly coloured crotons. The natives excel 
in this work. 

From this point onwards we passed 
hundreds of villagers inurrying along the 
road towards the temple. They were all 
dressed in gay-coloured “cloths ”—a rain 


bow throng. 
ful setting 
water 


The road, itself 
with 
where 


made a beauti- 
here a stretch of placid 
lotus lilies grew, 
cinnamon plantation with its sler 
shoots, we penetrated 
came upon scattered native | 
arching palms with 
allamanda flowers glowin 
sunshine. It all seemed very remote, and 
green, and peaceful. The road, however, 
developed huge holes and ruts, and just 


there 
der green 
farther 
1uts under over 
scarlet 


and as 


we 


hibiscus and 
golden 


¢ in the 





as we decided that further progress was 
impossible we rounded a corner and cam 
upon an astonishing sight. 
Elephants and the Bellman 

A vast concourse of people filled the 1 
as far as eye could see. In the for 


ground were Meedeniya Dissawe, and Mr. 


Tillekeratne, and other nat 


1v¢ ( tlemen, 
one of whom came forward ew a 
garland of flowers round Mr. Denham’s 
neck. It was very thick and very heavy, 
and it ended in a long tassel of flowers. A 


second then stepped forward 
and hung a second garland round Mr. Den 


ham’s neck. 


oC ntleman 


He had my heartfelt sym 
pathy, for these marks of ke one 
hotter than a fur stole. They are a most 
undesirable addition to one’s costume in tht 
tropic However, the sentiment that 


prompts them is charming; tl 
delights in garlanding, and one appreciates 
the poetic touch. 

Grouped behind = the 
mittee were devil dancers, t 


ryt? 


n Com 


m beaters, 


) 
inece r 


rr) -t¢ 


and three elephants, one of them the biggest 
elephant I have seen in Ceylon The tom- 
tom beaters struck up a deaf r din; the 
devil dancer with their jangling bells, 
leapt into the air and began their contot 
tions: a man close beside me ran dinne! 
bell unintermittently. We were assigned 
place in the centre of the Oce and 
the whol embly was set in1 Just 
in front of u vlked tw th what 
ire ca 1 “umbrellas "—t! real 
1inted l ia t end I NS 





m- 
TS, 
est 
ym- 
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lls, 
tor- 
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ned 
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lust 
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poles. The “umbrella” is a symbol of 
royalty in the East. 

Thus we progressed for half a mile. The 
sun was very powerful and beat fiercely 
upon us, but the excitement and the din 
made one forget the heat. The bellringe 
never relaxed his energics for a moment, 
but walked beside me ringing his dinner 
bell madly, and I was fain to laugh aloud 
remembering the bellman in the “Hunting 
of the Snark.” The devil-dancers’ contor- 


tions became more and more frantic. Their 


costume was extraordinary—tight-fitting blue 
jerseys embroidered in sparkling beads with 
little red and blue frills round their waists. 
Some of them had their faces whitened with 
rice powder and then rouged extravagantly. 
One of them—the most nimble of all—wore 
a pair of green spectacles. 
Their heads were crowned 
by fantastic headdresses. 

At last we stopped at the 
foot of the temple steps, and 
here we found another vast 
crowd of people covering the 
slopes that rose up to the 
“pirivena.” We were re- 
ceived by the priests—one the 
head of the “pirivena.” Be- 
fore we ascended the steps to 
the temple the three elephants 
came forward and salaamed 
to us. At the mahout’s com 
mand they went down on 
their knees and pressed their 
foreheads to the dust. T must 
say I was thoroughly alarmed 
when the giant elephant came 
so close up to me that I 
feared in salaaming he would 
roll over on me. 

“Is he safe?” I asked one 
of the: members of the com 
mittee. 

“Not very,” he responded 
cheerfully. 

I was very glad when this 
part of the show was over 
and the elephants had re 
treated to a safe distance. 


The Only Woman Present 
We then ascc nded the 

teps that led to th 

temple and were con 

ducted into a large 


hall. In the centre was 
a small building that 
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A Typical Buddhist Priest 


looked like a tea kiosk. It was, in fact, 
a “bannagé,” or preaching house. It 
was made of fretwork and hung round with 
pink and mauve curtains made of paper. 
Into this “bannagé” we were led and all 
allotted seats. The head of the pirivena, 
the Rev. Pandit Yagirala Panuananda, and 
the High Priest, the Venerable Namissara, 
made a splendid note of colour in their 
yellow and orange silk robes. We sat 
round a table on which there was a brass 
tray containing sweet-smelling temple 
flowers. 

I began to anticipate that it would be ex- 
tremely hot, for outside the “bannagé” a 
vast crowd of “yellow robes ” and villagers 
surged up to the very windows. They were 
all men. I was the only woman present. 

The proceedings began 
with a song of welcome which 
was intoned. I feel I must 
give it in full, for it is so 
typically Eastern in _ its 
imagery : 


Long live E. B. Denham, 
Fsquire, whose goodness is only 
equalled by his wisdom, and 
whose fame. pure and bright, 
encircles like a flowering creeper 
the noble mansion known as the 
Isle of Lanka. 

May good _ attend thee, 
may happiness be thine. Oh 
thou Mantrin Denham! Mani- 
fold are thy virtues, all good 
men sing thy praises. With 
mind devoted to the spread of 
knowledge, thou art become the 
great friend of the rising genera- 
tion, a very celestial tree yield- 
ing desired fruit. 

May good attend thee, may 
happiness be thine, oh Mantrin 
Denham! Manifold are thy 
virtues, all good men sing thy 
praises. The goddess of speech, 
who dwelt in the mouth of 
Brahma, now with joy adorns 
hy lotus-like mouth. Lakshmi, 
the goddess of prosperity, has 
left her own lord, and now at- 
tends thee, 

Be prosperous and happy 
every day, oh Mantrin Denham! 
hou are like a moon shining 
in the sky, our fair Isle of 
Lanka. Knowledge pure and 
serene is the radiance thou dost 

hed, and in this radiance the 
wuts of men, like kunda bl 
us, blow and glow. 

The Coummittee of Manage 

ment, 
Sudharmakara Pirivena, 


Gonagala. 
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Close upon the song follewed the prize- 
giving. It was interesting to study the 
faces of the young yellow-robed priests as 
they came up to receive their prizes of 
books from Mr. Denham and to contrast 
them with the lay pupils. The latter com- 
pared unfavourably with the priests in the 
way of costume. They wore, the native 
“cloth ” and a piece of stuff wound round to 
form a sort of petticoat in conjunction with 
tweed and cotton coats made on English 
lines. 

By the time the last speech had been 
made we were, all of us, rapidly melting 
away, and it was a relief to emerge into 
the air. There was still a ceremony to be 
performed—the opening of a library pre 





sented by a local Sinhalese landowner. 
Mr. Denham unlocked the door with a 
silver key, and we entered into a room 
which was evidently a reading-room. Th 
early Victorian arm-chairs and a plethora 
of amtimacassars struck one as_ extra- 
ordinarily incongruous, but then there is 


always incongruity when East meets West. 
Upstairs there was a more pleasing room 
with a minimum of furniture and cases of 
books. 

As we amid the “three 
cheers ””—which were given at the instiga- 
tion of one of the committee—and struck 
another strange note in the midst of sur 
roundings and crowds so intensely Oriental, 
I could not help feeling that I had 
privileged to see the beginnings of a far 
reaching piece of work 

As we drove back throuch the 


drove away 


been 


gathering 


dusk under the nestling palms and the fire 
flies began to flicke: among the trees, the 
mag it of the Eastern evenin fell like 
balm upon one’s spirit. Surely in a world 
of so much outward beauty men would at 
last realize the misery and folly of strife. 
\ dream, perhaps, but well worth the 
dreaming. And practical men like the 
Director of Education endeavour to make 


the dreams into realiti The seeds sown 


in the “pirivenas ” of Ceylon may have far 





reac hing effects in the vears to come. 
Thanks for a Kind Gift 
Mr. George Dalton i k ie to acknow 


ledge with many thanks a gift of ros. from 
F. M. Leith, sent with the very thoughtful 
suggestion that it might help him to cet a 
holiday again this year. The sam helper 

sent him a gilt last yeal Thanks to the 





generosity of THE QUIVER 


readers 
Dalton was able to remain at Padstow, en- 
joving the splendid sea air and beautiful 


Mr. 


country until August. Now that he is thus 
strengthened he can receive as many orders 
for needlework, etc., as readers like to send 
him | 


N. (Streatham) 


Many thanks for your kind note. Maga- 
zines and books are always welcome, but 
“Lily” is, I am glad to 
supplied with literature. 





say, already well 


Still AsKing for More 


Children’s clothes, odds and ends, wools, 
‘ pieces,” saleable articles for the Seamen's 
Hostel—in fact, anything useful that anyone 
can spare. I have had pathetic appeals for 
boys’ clothes and children’s garments of all 





kinds, to which, alas! I have be unable 
to respond. My cupboard, like Moth 
Hubbard’s, is bare. I hope my helpers will 


be able to replenish it. 
On the othe hand, I have crateful letter 





for the books and wools we have been able 
to send out. 
How the Ball Rolls 

A letter from an ex-Merchant Service man 
gives touching proof of the far-reaching 
usefulne of our work. He writes from a 
Ilome near Bourne mouth, and savs 

“T hope you will not be offended at m 
writing to vou, but I have heard that you 
are very kind to invalids and disabled ex 
Service men I am a merchant seaman of 
a rood many years’ service, al d have bee! 
disabled whilst engaged by the Admiralty 
During the late war I served in variou 
merchant vessels in all kinds of « litions 
and services. After being at sea tor ovet 
three vears in a Royal Fleet Auxiliary | 
unfortunately contracted the trouble which 
has totally disabled me for work. IT have 
been in many places since I was in abided 
from the R.N. Hospital, fifteen mont ag 
and it was at Chatham I first heard of you 
kind work, as whilst there a parcel ol 


books was sent, including THe Quiver. My 


complaint is advanced consumption ol both 
lungs. There are many ex-Service men 
here, and I am writing to ask if you could 
get us a few books or games to pa the 
time away 

\ parcel of bool \\ lispatched tron 
THE QUIVER Office, and I was able to secur 
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Rid Yourself 
of Skin Illness 


Get Antexerna, and then you'll know what 
a wonderful skin remedy it is. Gives instant 


relief, and soon effects a complete and 
lasting cure. Every sufferer from eczema, 
tash, a bad leg, bad hands, face _ spots, 


eruptions, chapped hands, chilblains, or any 
other skin illness should get a bottle at once. 
Use it and you will know that Antexema 
is absolutely unequalled. Thousands testify 
that Antexema succeeded after doctors, 
hospitals, and all else had failed. It is 
not a greasy ointment, but a creamy 
liquid, and is invisible on the skin. 


Get Antexema To-day 


Boots’, Army and Navy, Civil 
Stores, Harrods, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Lewis and 
Burrows, Taytor’s Drug Co., Timothy White’s, and Parke's 
supply Antexema at 1/3; and 3/-, or 1/6 and 3/- from Antexema, 
Castle Laboratory, London, N.W.1. Also throughout India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 


All chemists and stores, also 


service 

























BUCKS HAND-MADE 


LACE HANKIES 


10in. square, 
Lace lin, deep. 

Made in a complete 
square with corners 
properly turned on 
the lace cushion. 
Edgings (Bucks 
hand - made), 
tin. to 3in., 
10d., I/-, 1/6, 
2/6 per yard. 


wy \irs Armstrong 8s 
Lace Makers, 
Olney, Bucks. 
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‘Corn Hour 
</ Tyainties in 
which the children delight 


Blancmanges and moulds that melt in 


the mouth, enticing trifles, creamy cake- 


Such 


fillings, sweet-cakes and buns. 


a big variety of dainties you can 


sucessfully achieve with Johnston’s 
‘Patent’ Corn Flour. 

Johnston’s is milled from the finest 
maize grown: you will find it 
invariably pure white and reliable. 
t1b., 41b. and 1-1b. pkts. 1-1b. alr-tight tins. 






J. &G. Johnston Ltd. Paisley & 
29 Bartho'smew Close, E.C. ' 





G. BRANDAUER & Co, Lin, 


SEVEN PRIZE 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 103d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 





A HOUSEHOLD NAME 
all over the World 


for nearly 80 years 


BORWICK’S 


the best and most effective 


BAKING POWDER 


for makiug light srtible apd 1 
tAD, © he 7 ines 


BREAD, CAKE ASTRY, 
AND PIES. 




























SANS WHEN OTHERS FALL 
PAINT, MARBLE, BATHS, 
METAL, &c. 


Cleans immediately, WITH NO EXERTION. 


Frem all Steres, Grocers and Ironmongers. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE CASSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
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PURE 
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a gift of a compendium of games, 
evoked delightful and appreciative 
that only emphasized, in 
finitesimal nature of any 


which 
letters 
my view, the in- 
service we can 


render to those who, in our service, have 
sacrificed everything. Books and games 


are still badly wanted by institutions and 
lonely invalids, and will be most gratefully 
acknowledged 


The Seamen's Hostel 





Letters like the following are deeply 
appreciated : 
“T am sending you a few gilt buttons 


which perhaps you can sell for 
Room in the Memorial Hostel for Seamen. 
It is indeed a very, very small gift. My 
dear husband liked collecting all serts of 
things, and now he is passed away I know 
he would like me to do what I can.” 


THE QUIVER 


Where the Books gz0 to 





From the Headmistress of a school: 

“ M: , ’ I ks _ he : > - 1 
’ any, many thanks for the nice parcel of 
books and magazines, which I find so accept- 
able. I am giving some of the magazines 
as rewards for regular attendance during 
the quarter. Our percentage on the average 
attendance for the last 
Quite small girls 
school.” 


quarter 
three 


was ‘95. 


walk miles to 


From the Missions to Seamen Institute, 
une ston-on-Tyne : 

‘A parcel of literature arrived safely the 
other day. Will you please accept and 
convey to your Army of Helpers our very 
best and most sincere thanks for the most 
welcome gift? Books of all kinds are in 
such constant demand on outgoing ships, 
and when placed on board are most useful 
helping the sailor in his long and weary 
voyage in a large number of cases.” 

Will those who are good enough to send 
gilts of any kind please address them to 


Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE QUIVER, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4? 


The Postbag 
For gifts, letters, ete., I 
thanks to the following : 


Mrs. Drewitt, Mr. Osborne, Mrs. 
Mrs. Bermingham Tyrrell, Mrs. 
Gertrude Cook, Mrs. J. B. Cunninghame, Miss 
K. S. Farmer, Mrs. Rogers, Miss Walden, Mr. 
Arthur A. Carroll, Miss Ida M. Gibson, Mrs. 
Powell, Miss F. Ash, Miss Haskins, Mrs. 
Heliings, Mr. Dalton, Mrs. Barnett, Miss E. 
Armitage, “H. M. C.”, Miss Corrigan, *M. D.” 

Will seniiheidliande kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss, or any other title 


send my best 


Chandler, 
Lowe, Miss E. 


, in order to assist us 
in sending an accurete acknowledgment ? 
Yours sincerely, 


BELLA SIDNEY Wootr (Mrs. R. H. Lock). 





The following 


Helpers, up to August 25th, 1920. 
For Pr. Barnardo's Homes: 
will Ah OR ae Cee ae MI. * £3 10% ace; 
Miss M. E. Walters, £1 7s BR: PA. 
Pletcher, £:c 18.; “A. E.,”*? £23 Miss 
EK. M. Newnham, ass.; tos. each from 
** Grateful,’ * A’ Mother’s Memory,’’ A 
QUIVER Reader, X.Y.Z.; ‘‘A. B.” (Ips- 
wich), gs.; ss. each from Miss Ethel D. 
Edwards, Howard, ** A Friend 


Miss A. S. 
of Boys,” John H. Webster, J. and M 
Ballantvn Davi 


Tettercairn ’’; Mrs. L. 

son, 2s.; A Reader of THE QUIVER 
(Bromley), 1s. 

For Reedham Orphanage: Miss M. FE. Walters, 
£t ss. 10.3; P. A. Fletcher, £3 18.3 
ae Ws Co” ese ae 


Garde Cy 


f Nicholas, 10s. ; 
Countess Linbury Stirnum, 6s.; Miss Gray, 
2s. od.; Mrs. L. Davison, 

ror Sf. J tan’s Hastel } 4 
and Sailor Mrs. D. ‘Templeman, /2; 
* Anonymous ”? (Bristol), Al; Mrs 

Chandler, 16s.; Miss M. Piper, 10s.; 5s. 

each trom Mi E. D. Edwards and 

X.Y.Z.: * W. D. E..” as. 6d. 

The 8S yr Thi 


” / inded S wiers 





mble Fund (Sailors’ Hostel, 


t 


(Sce also page 1140.) 
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LIST OF FUNDS RECEIVED 


amounts have been received by Mrs. Lock, in connection with THE QUIVER aha of 
Will donors please accept best thanks ? 


Port of London Authority) : Miss A. 
rae. * A Sincere 


Admirer of the 
Sailor,’’ 5s.; 2s. 6d. each from 
M. Cowell, and Miss McGaw. 
For 7 Deas and Dumb in Burma (per Miss 
Chi p man): Guild of St. John Beverley fo 
the Deaf, per Rev. Vernon Jones, M.A., 
£2 2s.; ‘* In Memory of Mrs. Edward 
Goode,’® £1; A ¢ ‘ambridge Reader, 10s. 
kor Mrs. Alenbury: ‘ R.’? (Snowden), 1os. ; 
Miss A. J. Anderson, ss. 
For Mr. George Dalton: £1 
M. L. Hunter, Mrs. E. 


Howes, 
British 
* Anon,”’ 


each from Miss 
Walker; 5s. each 
from Mrs. Wm. D. Lawson, Mrs. M. C. 
Burness, E. A. Austen, Miss D. Dibb; J. R. 
Moreland, 4s. 4d.; Mrs. E. Dallanby, 
3s. 6d. ; 2s. od. each from G. Ramsden, Miss 
A. A. Aitken; 2s. 6d. each from “ E”’ 
(Upper Norwood), M. F. Dickson, Mrs. M 
Grant: 1s. 6d. each from A. Hagyard, Miss 





I’. KE. Buswell; Miss H. Ball, rs. 4d.; Mrs. 
S. Smyth, 1s. 3d.; 1s. each from A. R. J. 
Score, Mrs. A. Bridges. i 

lor ‘* Lily’: J. Bradley, £1. 

For Shell-shock Soldier: Miss 


I. J. Grice, 5s. 














Z, Conducted 
rf THE Pc ois set “EDITOR. 
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Fairy Story Competition—A Discussion—Results of the ; 
July Competitions 


S most of my readers know, the closing Rules for Competitors 





date for our next Fairy mila Com 1. All work must be original, and must be 
petition falls due on the 23rd of this certified as such by the competitor. In the case 
month, but for the sake of those readers who of literary competitions work must be written on 

missed the previous announcement I will one side of the paper only 
2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must I 


< i rive the ‘ssary particulars The 
again give e necessary particula oe written upon e nals enteyntink qnitensd ae 


story should be of about a thousand words L separat et of paper. Ali loose pages must 
in length and must be the original work _ be pinne aoe nee te , 
of the competitor. Two prizes are to be 3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 

ee . than on ‘ntry may be submitted by one com- 
awarded: one of a Guinea for the senior \ e « e Ss er j 

: . petitor for each competition. 
division (readers over 18), and Half-a 4. No entry can be returned unless accom- 
Guinea for the juniors (18 and under The panied by a fully stamped and directed envelope 
° , , , } of 7 2 4 nn r 

closing date for receiving entries is October far enough to contain it. Brown paper and ’ 


string, wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by 


23rd. : Bp 
~ envelope are msufhicient. 
=. All entries must be received at this office by 
A Discussion : October 23, 1920 They should be addressed 
fi 7 ‘** Competition Editor,’ THE QviIvER, La Belle 
‘ARE WE DETERIORATING? ” Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 





On page togt of this present issue, my 
readers will have read an article by Mr. 
\ ( Marshall entitled “Are Britishers 


Literar 
Deteriorating ? he fact which the —_ae 


Results of the July Competitions 








. 
author lays plainly betore provide much How WE Can ECONOMIZ! 
food for thought, as also do the conclu- 
sions he himselt mes t Ut subject From the papers I have just read I gatl 
is one which naturally evoke a strong that my _ reade1 find the . of 
interest on the part of men and women of economizing a none too ea 
the present day, and reads e therefore insuperable, one to deal with. Where on 
invited to give their frank opi ‘ th ger eae exercised some at oe P 
great question, irrespective, of e, of nd thrift, it aturally the m fficult 
whether they agree With the au nx not to tind « anne that can be reasot1 ly cut 
A prize of One Guinea will be awarded 1 low! tlowever, in view of this it is the 
the best letter on thi Subject that 3 re ore interesting to read the definite con- 
ceived in the oftice by October 23rd, and a1 lusion which certain read com 
letters of special interest, as far ; Da 
permits, will be published in these page ; [he senior prize of Ten Shillings 1 
1166 oe 


















all Grocers 
and Oilmen 


JOSPPH CROSFIFLID & SONS, LIMITFD, WARRINGTON. 


THE QUIVER 





Tepes 


Am English Naptha Soap and a Great Labour Saver. 
IRST, there is the patriotic point of view. 
Crosfields’ Naptha Soap is essentially English 

—and that fact at once gives to it the stamp of 
excellence which is naturally associated with 
the description “Made in England.” 
The second point of view is that Crosfields’ 
Naptha Soap is a great Labour Saver, as it does 
away with the old way of hard rubbing and 
scrubbing that wears out housewile and clothes 
alike. The pure Naptha and other high-:lass 
materials in Crosfields’ Naptha Soap expel the 
dirt quickly from the clothes with little labour, 
and leave them clean and sweet. 


"Yi ohi he Dhablefser, 





Ni 

















Perty mes 


A most delightful pen, for 
Smooth, easy writing, 
mace of yellow metal. 

NON-CORROSIVE. 











None containing 
fess than 95% of 





nce that you will not find any g on the market 
e materials in quali " rance, and value at any 
to 40/- per yard. But i : and examine the actual 





you cannot possibly realise the astounding values offered ; so 
TO-DAY For FREE ¢ TTINGS, er 


rials 
iT! 








nclosing stamped 
addressed envelope with 2d stamp affixed to cover postage. § BARROW 
@ CO., Cuttings Dept, 161 Barrow Building, 26-28 Charles Street, 
London, E.C.1. 








seeeeeeeseeecooe - 


: Select Your | 
HandKerc iefs 


from ou atest 24) It cone : 
tains particulars of a large and representative variety 
from s ikers 
direct ices Pr 1 { 36 pe dozen 
anu upw 


Write for our List and Samples 
Sent post free on request 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER. Ltd., 
- LINEN Manufacturers, BELFAST. : 





Little “ Beacon May children are quite 
. _—* unatraid of weather. They 
Oilskin Heroes like rain instinctivel: 
Yours may be little Weather Heroes, but caution demands 
that they have the adequate protection of Beacon Oilskins 
—made, cut, and finished with the same care as Adults’. 
Children’s All sizes in Black 
Oilies, 23/6 up. 















diate sizes and prices up to 





44, Sou'westers to 

(t) match, 4/6. Rubber Wel 

tnetons, warm-lined, sizes 
j >, 15/ 1ofo 2, 17/0 


ILLUSTRATED 
LIST FREE 
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UNDERWEAR 


With Syper-Wearing 
Qualities. 
Delightfully soft and comfort- 
able, ** Oak Tree” is yet made 
to last—and cuts mending to 

the minimum. 


Replaced if not satisfactory. 


. ‘ , o, 
Combinations, Bodices, Vests, ¢ 
Pants, &c., in all weights, for 
Ladies, Childven and Men. Y% 


For address of nearest 


Dept. 2, 
Oak Tree Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
25 Dale Street, Manchester. 


upplier write 
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‘Ss \ FI 
A 
N Adaptable to your 
; existing grate. 
HUES were famous when 


coal was cheap. 


Uj: 
Yy: 





They are simply 
INDISPENSABLE now. 
— 

Illustrated “Hue” Book Free 
on application te 
YOUNG 8 MARTEN, Ltd., 
Department Q.V., 
CALEDONIAN WORKS, 
STRATFORD, E.15. 


N°4 Model (with Polished Table) 





Keenolia 


**Keenelia"’ Hair Cream applied in the morning keeps the 
most unruly head of hair in perfect order till night—fixes 
and feeds the hair. Makes it soft and glossy without leaving 
it sticky, matted or greasy. Nourishes; pro 
motes prolific growth. Eradicates dandruff. 


“KEENOLIA HAIR CREAM” 


A splendid tonic, delicately perfumed; is 
preferable to Hair Tonics, Pomade, &c. Any 
hair weakness vanishes when * Keenolia ” 
isapplied. Sold in bottles 1/3 and 2/-, of all 
Chemists and Hairdressers, or direct, post 
free, from The Casson Chemical Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. ©), 44a Westbourne Grove, 4 
London, W.2. 










HAIR ALWAYS SMART 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 




















| Please help to maintain the 


many activities of 
| 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have 
fallen in Life’s Struggle. 


OUR SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS, 
including branches for men still serving, 
and for Ex-service men needing assistance, 
also for uplifting Discharged Prisoners, 
Mission Vans and Mission in Prisons, Work- 
houses and Slums, Women’s Hostels and 
Clubs, etc., etc., 
GREATLY NEED INCREASED SUPPORT 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
CONTRI TIONS ( sed “ Barclays, ajc C4ur 
) vatefully received by PRI VDARY 
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awarded to A, FLETCHER SHAW for the essay 


printed below. 


“How WE May ECONOMIZE” 





Economy implies reduction in consumption, there- 
fore a saving in expense. In that case, the 
question each should ask is not “What now do 
1 need?” but rather, “What can I do without?” 
There is a tendency with most of us to buy when 
we can. It is a natural impulse. We have to 
school ourselves to suppress this instinct and 
forbear to spend our money for things which, no 
doubt, it is pleasant enough to have, but which 
we can quite well co without. We should 
cultivate the art of saving. 

How many of us wear our garments as 
long as we might with perfect propriety? We 
get tired of wearing the same suit or dress daily. 
So we tay it aside. Or is it a deferring to 
fashion? It is inexorable. “As well be out of 
the world as out of the fashion,” some contend. 
We must worship at the shrine of this deity. 

Or is it the vanity of impression making? We 
nust let people know how affluent we are, and 
how better can we do that than in appearing in 
different dresses daily to dinner? Now if, instead 
of this yielding to insane folly, we calmly asked 
ourselves whether we could not do this summer 
without a new dress, or suit, what untold saving 
there must be in the aggregate throughout the 
land? When the demand decreases, prices in- 
evitably lower. That is the real benefit in study- 
ing economy. It cheapens by the unswerving 
economic law of supply and demand. Not only 
so, but such conduct is “twice blessed”: it not 
only cheapens through lessening demand, but 
the money saved is employed in fostering industry, 
or in helping to pay off our staggering National 
Debt. 

We thus lessen demand and increase supply. 

What is true in the case of clothing is also 
true in the matter of food. We have a concrete 








example of this to-day in the offer of a more 
plentiful supply of sugar, on account of the drag 
on public consumption through the high price 
of jam. People bought less, so there came to be 
more available. And if the public persist further 
in their abstinence, supplies will increase more 
and morte there is a glut In which case 
prices must inevitably fall. Competition on the 
airt of the sellers would manifest itself im- 


medi 





ely, prices would respond and tend to fall. 
At this season of the vear the greatest benefit 


should be derived from allotments We all could 














COMPETITION PAGES 


And one can economize so much on holidays! 
Here there is always the inclination to travel far 
afield—a very praiseworthy thing to do in ordinary 
circumstances. It has many advantages, Travel 
expands our knowledge and deepens our sym- 
pathies. Yet the initial expense of far-travel 
is serious. To holiday near home may be as 
beneficial. It has not the feeling of romance 
associated with distance, or the sense of change. 
Yet proximity need not mean sameness. In one’s 
own neighbourhood, or within easy access, there 
are likely to be places with a decided change 
of outlook, a different landscape and air. After 
all, these are- the prime factors in a_ beneficial 
holiday. The temptation to overdo things associ- 
ated with a distant place is absent, and from such 
a locality in one’s own neighbourhood we may 
return to the trivial round and common task 
refreshed and invigorated for another period of 
work. But think, for example, of going from the 
centre of Scotland to the south of England for 
a holiday! In a family of four, that involves an 
outlay of something like £16'or more straight 
away in travelling alone. This surely is the 
height of folly! 

When we consider that throughout the world, 
especially on the mainland of Europe, there is 
such a scarcity of all commodities—food, clothing, 
coal—and that all countries are ready to pay 
almost any price to. obtain these things, we can 
easily understand why high prices should so 
prevail. The only way we can help is to reduce 
our own demands as much as ever we can. When 
we curtail our needs, the more there will be 
available for others. As their necessities are 
supplied their demands diminis! , and then prices 
at home tend to lawer. This is the great reason 
why we, each and all, should economize as much 
as in us lies. y 





FLETCHER SHAW. 


The following readers are commended 
for the papers sent in: 

A. J. Stephen’ Brady Margaret Ross, 
Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, E. M. Judge, G. E. 
Pitman, M. Luckham, Catherine Agnes Pank, 
Mary White. 

In the junior division the prize goes to 
DorotTHy A. KUHRUBER, aged 18, for the fol- 
lowing: 


“How Can WE ECONOMIZE?’ 





How can we economize? ‘That is a question 





consume, with no loss to our health or vitality, occupying the minds of a good many peopl 
ss butcher) meat More vegetables should be nowadays. It is an unpleasant que stion, conjur- 
on the table as our staple diet. Here comes in ing up unattractive visions of “doing without. 
the opportunity of t allotment holder. He can We sigh, realizing that it is a question which has 
grow his own vegetables—potatoes, ete.—and be to be answered. We sadly renounce all ou 
independ all outside sources for his food. pleasant little luxuries in the spirit of “We don't 
Let us con r luxuries in the form of want to lose you but we think vou ought to, go.” 
liquor, tobacco, swe No one is any the worse, Sternly we set our wits to work. 
but a great deal the bhett being ai total Then we discover that economy is an art. Th 
ibstainer. Every smoket luce to a mini- is, in fact, a fine art. What, for instance, could 
mum, or dispense with al the tobacco he require greater skill than the successtul manage 
smokes. One is loath uggest strict puritanic ment of one ounce of butter per head? Economy 
denial all the time Y hen chocolate at its should be taught in the schools. Problems could 
cheapest costs four shillings a pound, it should be be set for the pupils—such as the following 
no hardship to any devotee of the sweet tooth “How would you make one post-war sardine go 
to limit himself to quarter of a pound per week as far as three pre-war sardines? The solution 
instead of the customarv entire pound of this problem would be of more practical use 
1107 
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than the solution of a problem in algebra. Pupils, 
too, should be taught the diffe: e bet Lu 





economy und false economy. Everybody knows 
the false economists. They are the cheery souls 
who sit over empty grates in winter (when there 
is no need) and always have cold They are th 








dren’s boots Lo 
nd them at 
my dear !’ 


careful mothers who let the chi 
unmended until it is impossible to m« 
all—* But shoe-mending’s such a price, 


New boots are even more expensiv 


Then there are the would-be economists who 
always pe sist in buyir gy second-rate clothes. They 
would rather have three poor articles than one 
good one, apparently. Yet the one good thing 
will more than outlast the three poor! It never 
was, and never will be, any economy to buy 
cheap things simply because they are ch p 


Economy is the art of spending wisely. 

There are some things on whi 
to economize without being extr 
a bit of 


crocery 


use 


bill, 


saving 


ind after six 








doctor’s bill for three pounds, to say nothing o 
worry and anxiety. Health is one of the fir 
considerations. ‘The child is father to the man,” 
and sickly babies won’t make a sane, healthy 
race. It is impossible to economize on good plain 
food without being sinfully extravagant. Good 
plain food does not tempt sated appetit 

Again, there are those sad Is who trv to 
economize in pleasuré Amusements are 1 es- 
sary, they say no more musen ts! | t’ 
all very well; but the human engine won't \ 
long without a bit of grease in the v f pl 
That's a fact which it is ju : ell to 1 
member. It is not total abolition that is eded, 
onlv moderation—moderation 1 com 
Wi do not ne d ‘ istant mi 
Variety Any expert ure hich will 
honestly to do our work cheerfully 
not an extravagance but an economy. 


all is to take care of what 
few things as possible 





and abov 
economize 
lsest ol ilse 


DorotTHy 


Voting Competition 








“THE SIX POLITICIAN 
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expense of 


KUHRUBER. 





ADMIRE” 


Our voting c ym petition p 


enthusiastic number ot ent 
the votes were actually coun 
obvious which politicians 
among the elected IX, tho 
were mort than two dozen 1 


into the contest 

From the final 
be 
Bonar Law ti 
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1. t MIR. 


seen that 


LLoyYD GEOR 
3ONAR LAW. 


3. Mr. A. J. BALFOUR 
4. Mr. H. H. ASQuI 
- Mr. WINSTON CH 
6. LorD GREY OF FAI 
No howeve 
ing the exactly 
but tw ers, viz. MA 
A. FLETCHER SHAW, \ 
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